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AN  EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


APOLEMOMETER  For  History 
Texts. — Many  are  the  times  you  have 
heard  a  speaker  in  convention 
declare  our  school  histories  to  be  too  war¬ 
like.  How  warlike  are  they?  Along  comes 
the  Association  for  Peace  Education  (Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Owen,  President;  Lydia  M.  Schmidt, 
Secretary;  5733  Blackstone  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago)  and  puts  a  measuring  scale  on  school 
histories.  Professors  John  Munroe  and 
Ralph  Henry,  Carleton  College,  Minnesota, 
and  Professor  J.  M.  McElhannon,  Baylor 
College,  Texas,  were  employed  to  conduct 
the  scoring.  They  were  admonished  to  go 
at  it  scientifically  and  statistically  without 
any  propaganda  complex  and  to  keep 
pacifists  away  from  the  scorers.  The 
Association  offers  access  to  all  the  details 
of  the  study.  The  analysis  is  furnished 
at  twelve  cents  a  copy.  Twenty-four 
history  texts  and  twenty-four  supplementary 
readers  were  measured  for  quantity  and 
quality  of  war  stuff,  words,  and  pictures. 
How  many  words  and  how  many  square 
inches  of  war  pictures,  how  much  of  peace 
praise  does  each  book  contain  ?  The  report 
tells  you.  You  see  it  also  blocked  out  in 
graphs.  You  are  told  what  percentage  of 
the  contents  of  your  McMaster,  your 
Guitteau,  your  Montgomery,  Mace,  Beard, 
Bagley,  Gordy,  and  Hart  is  war  provocative 
and  what  percentage  promotive  of  peace. 
The  readers  common  in  schools  run  from  no 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent  war  provocative. 
Peace  propaganda  compared  with  bel¬ 
ligerency  in  the  graphs  is  almost  microscopic. 
After  all  the  tremendous  waste  of  life  and 
labor  through  the  barbaric  stupidity  of  war. 


after  all  the  intelligent  argument  for  the 
possibility  of  peace  through  reason  and  in¬ 
telligence,  we  are  busily  educating,  says 
the  report,  the  next  generation,  now  in  its 
susceptible  years,  to  desire  and  glorify  the 
same  sad  and  terrible  performance.  “It  is 
time,”  says  the  society,  “we  should  teach 
the  truth  about  war.  Our  schools  must 
catch  the  spirit  of  a  century  which  now 
realizes  that  the  future  of  civilization  de¬ 
pends  on  peace  and  good  will  among  nations 
as  among  men.” 

War  Suggestion  in  Schools. — In  1870  there 
was  on  the  walls  of  schools  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line,  a  noticeable  number  of 
pictures  of  battle  scenes  and  generals. 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  represented 
in  most  southern  schools.  Later  the  famous 
Spirit  of  *76,  with  the  drums  and  fifes  and 
bloody  bandage  was  a  favorite.  I  haven’t 
seen  it  in  a  schoolroom  for  over  ten  years. 
Chicago  schools  have  the  most  numerous 
framed-picture  display  of  any  city  in  the 
country.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a 
battle  or  a  general.  But  in  the  yard  of  the 
high  school  of  Suffern,  New  York,  there  is 
an  amazing  cannon  pointed  at  you  as  you 
walk  from  the  street  to  the  front  door.  I 
asked  the  county  school  superintendent 
what  the  idea  was  and  he  said:  “It’s  a  fool 
idea!”  That’s  that. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  instinctive 
desire  to  perpetuate  the  war  spirit  is  strong 
among  us  when  so  many  congressmen 
negotiate  the  sending  of  discarded  ordnance 
from  the  arsenals  to  their  home  towns  and 
get  them  set  up  in  the  public  parks.  If  one 
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were  to  examine  the  park  concept  in  the 
average  human  mind  he  would  find  it 
composed  pretty  much  of  the  ideas  of  peace, 
beauty,  rest,  and  enjoyment  free  from 
strife.  By  what  course  of  reasoning  a 
municipality  persuades  itself  to  put  in  such 
a  place  an  instrument  of  violent  death,  is 
hard  to  come  at.  There  are  thousands  of 
statues  in  the  United  States  accompanied 
by  a  gun  or  a  sword.  They  satisfy  the  same 
sort  of  appetite  that  leads  men  and  boys  to 
pay  an  admission  fee  to  chambers  of  horrors 
where  may  be  seen,  among  other  things,  the 
actual  sledge  with  clotted  blood  and  hair, 
a  souvenir  of  the  famous  murder. 

Old  man  Weston,  in  the  town  I  used  to 
live  in,  had  his  life  saved  by  the  removal 
of  his  gangrened  leg.  He  bought  of  the 
surgeon  the  knife  and  bone-saw  used  in  the 
operation.  They  are  displayed  in  a  glass 
case  in  Weston’s  parlor.  A  cannon  is  about 
as  handsome.  It  saved  the  nation,  maybe. 
But,  O,  Christian,  who  in  your  church  on 
Sunday  read  with  fervor:  “and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks.  Nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more,”  why  don’t  you 
melt  these  war  mementos  and  cast  orna¬ 
mental  lamp-posts  or  stop-lights  to  prevent 
slaughter  by  automobiles? 

The  Use  of  Intelligence  is  not  Cowardice. — 
Ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  teachers  are  opposed  to  any 
influence  which  by  suggestion  tends  to  undo 
their  laborious  service: — the  mission  that 
was  Christ’s — “to  bring  life  and  to  bring 
it  abundantly.”  Carnage  and  its  symbols 
are  abhorrent  to  education.  Not  by  blood 
and  iron  but  by  the  votes  of  majorities  is 
the  future  of  mankind  to  be  glorified.  As 
the  settlement  of  disagreement  between 
men  by  means  of  knife  or  ball  is  an  outrage 
upon  what  schools  teach,  education  takes 
as  its  mission  the  urge  toward  international 
agreement  to  outlaw  warfare  except  in  self 
defense.  To  join  with  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  maintaining  peace,  to  grant  the 
need  of  an  armed  police,  of  an  International 


league,  to  preserve  order,  to  accept  as 
necessary  for  such  police,  effective  mu¬ 
nitions,  the  average  American  teacher 
agrees.  But  to  believe  that  such  prepared¬ 
ness  requires  an  adumbration  of  glory  or 
that  past  barbaric  necessities  must  be 
attractively  drilled  into  the  minds  of  school 
children,  is  not  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
present-day  schoolmaster.  Owen’s  associa¬ 
tion,  in  showing  that  twentieth-century 
school  books  haven’t  outgrown  the  Instincts 
of  barbarism,  is  putting  scientific  measure¬ 
ment  to  a  good  purpose.  Here  is  com¬ 
mendation  for  it — and  with  no  sympathy 
toward  any  feminization  of  our  school 
boys,  either.  We’re  with  the  virile  gentle¬ 
men  in  Washington  who  believe  we  can 
abrogate  fool  practices  between  nations 
without  any  loss  of  manliness  or  courage. 

A  Beauty  Contest  for  School  Buildings 
would  find  Denver  giving  other  contestants 
much  concern.  Look  at  the  pictures  at  the 
opening  of  the  magazine.  You  will  see  the 
East  High  School,  the  new  home  of  the 
oldest  high  school  in  Colorado.  George  H. 
Williamson  designed  it.  Its  style,  English 
Jacobean,  is  reminiscent  of  Oxford  and 
especially  adapted  for  a  school  because  of  the 
expansive  window  spacing  possible.  The 
warm  red  tints  of  the  brick  and  the  light 
gray  of  the  terra  cotta  harmonize  exquisitely. 
Robert  Speer,  Denver’s  apostle  of  beauty, 
conceived  the  esplanade  and  induced  two 
citizens  to  erect  the  memorials  with  Len- 
telli’s  pioneer  groups,  and  to  give  the  foun¬ 
tain  surmounted  by  Lorado  Taft’s  beautiful 
representation  of  Colorado.  The  clock 
tower  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  time.  It  rises  at  the  end  of  an 
avenue  and  dominates  the  scene. 

Dorus  Hatch  of  the  faculty  of  this  school 
who  has  known  Colorado  education  nearly 
from  its  beginning  wrote  this  lyrical  descrip¬ 
tion  for  the  dedication  exercises  when  the 
school  was  completed  a  short  time  ago: 

“‘East’  is  on  high  ground.  From  this 
building  we  may  see  from  the  Wyoming 
Laramies  well  nigh  to  the  Spanish  Peaks — 
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a  hundred  miles  of  the  unbroken  front  of  a 
mighty  mountain  range. 

“To  the  east — the  arc  of  this  mountain 
chord — is  the  graceful  curve  of  the  horizon. 

“Following  the  streams  are  broad  bands 
of  fertile  fields. 

“Nearer  are  the  temples  man  has  builded; 
many  to  the  gods  of  his  business  activities; 
some  to  the  invisible  God  and  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  men. 

“Closer  still  are  the  softer  beauties  of  the 
park  and  esplanade. 

“Thus  set  about  with  the  wonders  of 
God’s  handiwork  and  encircled  by  the  fruits 
of  man’s  toil,  stands  the  new  ‘East’  an 
enduring  monument  to  the  civic  aspirations 
of  this  community. 

“What  is  it  that  is  now  so  nobly  housed? 
A  spiritual  edifice,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  a  structure  of  ideas  and  ideals,  ideals 
of  conduct,  of  scholarship,  of  beauty,  of 
culture,  of  sacrifice,  of  service;  an  institution 
whose  office  it  is  to  beat  back  the  blight  of 
ignorance  and  push  far  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge.  Truly,  ‘  East’  is  on  high  ground. 

“Whence  came  the  elements  of  this 
spiritual  structure?  Of  an  institution  it  is 
sometimes  said  that  it  is  but  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man.  Not  so,  of  ‘East.’ 
Among  the  units  of  this  complex,  we  needs 
must  count  the  community  urge,  which  has 
sought  for  itself  better  things;  the  efforts  of 


hundreds  of  teachers,  who  have  given  un¬ 
stinted  service. 

“Four  men  have  contributed  most:  Baker, 
Smiley,  Barrett,  Hill  are  names  which 
should  hereabouts  be  graven  in  stone.  Den¬ 
ver  has  not  stinted  the  measure  with  which 
she  built  the  material  structure — neither 
did  they  stint  in  expenditure  of  learning,  of 
love,  of  sympathy,  of  energy;  these  have 
made  ‘East’  a  mighty  force  in  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  character.  Each  brought  his  gener¬ 
ous  share  to  the  erection  of  the  spiritual 
edifice  which  is  the  real  habitant  of  this 
building.  Each  has  given  and  given  gener¬ 
ously  of  the  best  that  God  gave  him. 

“From  all  directions  and  from  many 
lands  come  the  tributes  of  praise  for  the 
services  these  men  have  rendered. 

“Of  a  truth,  ‘East’  is  on  high  ground.” 

Jesse  Newlon,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  put  me  in  charge  of  Denver’s  favor¬ 
ite  schoolmaster,  William  Smiley,  for  a  tour 
around  and  through  this  last  word  in  school 
houses.  Both  men  hold  to  this  doctrine: 
the  beautification  of  cities  by  royal  edict 
whereby  the  ruler  shows  his  magnificence 
may  well  be  equaled  in  a  democracy  in 
glorification  of  a  sovereign  people.  Let  a 
school  teach  beauty  to  all  the  people  and 
by  its  admirable  exterior,  as  well  as  by  its 
inside  service,  awaken  honest  civic  pride. 


Suggested  as  material  for  a  course  of  study: 

Whatsoever  things  are  true; 
Whatsoever  things  are  honest; 
Whatsoever  things  are  just; 
Whatsoever  things  are  pure; 
Whatsoever  things  are  lovely; 
Whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report; 
Think  on  these  things. 


— Saint  Paul 


WHAT  THE  LAYMEN  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT  SCHOOLS 

By  Themselves 


DO  YOU  notice  that  instead  of  con¬ 
tinuing  our  former  heading  for  this 
department:  “What  the  Laymen 
Are  Thinking,”  we  have  adopted  a  new 
title?  This  is  to  save  ourselves  the  labor 
of  proving  to  some  of  our  correspondents 
that  the  old  title  could  properly  be  applied 
to  some  of  the  offerings. 

School  is  a  Reciprocal  Service 

Do  you  remember  that  the  Educational 
Review  formed  a  committee  from  various 
states  who  encouraged  four  hundred  editors 
to  feature  the  good  side  of  schooling?  This 
is  how  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  City  Press 
responded : 

“Every  day  is  a  fitting  time  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  young  and  of  the 
taxpayers  that  the  public  school  is  a  co¬ 
operative  or  reciprocal  proposition.  The 
taxpayers  maintain  the  schools  that  they 
may  develop  men  and  women  who  will 
maintain  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  school  children  should  not  forget 
that  they  are  indebted  to  the  taxpayers  for 
this  opportunity  to  acquire  an  education. 
When  the  taxpayer  sees  the  many  eager 
faces  schoolbound  to-day  he  should  not 
regret  the  dollars  he  gives  to  education,  and 
when  school  days  are  over  the  boys  and 
girls  in  school  to-day  will  go  forth  just  as 
eagerly  into  the  world,  grateful  to  those 
who  made  an  education  possible  for  them. 

“Sometimes  it  seems  hard  to  pay  taxes 
and  to  study  indoors  when  all  of  the  outdoors 
is  ‘crying  out  loud’  for  you,  but  if  you  doubt 
that  it  is  worth  it  ask  somebody  who  didn’t 
have  a  chance  to  go  to  school.” 

Student  Strikes 

Thus  does  the  Evening  Star  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  illumine  a  troublesome  situation: 


“The  recurrence  of  school  strikes  illus¬ 
trates  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  school 
children  nowadays  to  dictate  and  to  strike 
if  their  wishes  are  not  observed.  Such 
strikes  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  have  with  few  exceptions 
resulted  in  defeat  for  the  students.  Re¬ 
sistance  of  authority  has  not  succeeded. 
The  astonishing  part  of  these  manifestations 
of  juvenile  obduracy  is  that  they  have 
in  most  instances  had  parental  support. 
In  the  old  days  children  were  sent  to  school, 
not  merely  allowed  to  go.  The  truant 
and  the  shirker  got  short  shrift  at  home. 
If  there  was  a  dispute  on  matters  of  discipline 
it  was  usually  settled  by  the  parents  in  favor 
of  school  authority.  At  present  it  would 
seem  that  the  student  is  his  own  judge  and 
authority.  If  he  does  not  like  his  teacher 
he  strikes.  If  he  has  to  walk  a  little  farther 
to  school  that  he  thinks  he  should  he  strikes. 
He  has  not  yet  organized  under  union 
rules,  but  such  a  movement  would  not 
be  surprising  in  view  of  the  present  ten¬ 
dencies.” 


Sweet  Land  of  Liberty 

Academic  freedom  to  extend  downwards 
gets  this  cheer  from  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  World: 

“The  managing  editor  of  the  school  paper 
at  Trinity  College  has  been  suspended  from 
the  institution  for  a  month  because  he  dared 
to  criticise  an  amazing  statement  of  the 
Dean  that  ‘it  is  our  duty  in  college  to 
disregard  the  individual  and  turn  out  a 
Trinity  type.’  The  young  editor  objects 
to  the  stupid  theory  that  education  is  a 
machine-made  affair  turning  out  young  men 
to  think  by  rule  and  investigate  within 
defined  limits  and  to  be  as  much  alike  as  two 
peas  in  a  pod.  He  revolts  at  the  thought 
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that  colleges  should  stamp  out  all  indi¬ 
viduality,  all  personal  initiative,  all  origi¬ 
nality,  and  mould  all  students  to  a  pattern  to 
be  labeled  as  different  cigars  and  fashions 
of  underwear  are  labeled. 

“And  he  is  right. 

“He  thinks  that  colleges  should  encourage 
individuality  and  teach  youths  to  be  them¬ 
selves,  do  their  own  thinking,  and  become 
a  credit  to  their  schools  by  achievements 
only  possible  through  emergence  from  a  rut. 
He  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  ‘brains 
enough  and  courage  enough  to  declare 
himself.’” 


Proud  of  the  Great  Responsibility 

Here  is  a  tonic  exclamation  by  the  editor 
of  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island: 

“The  value  of  the  American  school  plant 
is  something  over  two  and  a  half  billion 
dollars.  A  survey  of  statistics  gives  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  giving 
the  next  generation  sufficient  knowledge, 
character,  and  strength  to  carry  on  self- 
government.  The  urge  to  build  better 
schools,  to  graduate  pupils  better  equipped 
to  face  life’s  problems,  to  give  back  to  the 
community  better  citizens,  has  become 
in  the  United  States  a  natural  inspiration 
to  achievement.  That  there  is  still  room 
for  great  improvement  is  obvious  but,  with 
public  faith  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
education  at  a  height,  the  future  seems  at 
least  as  bright  as  the  record  of  past  progress 
is  praiseworthy.” 


What  are  Public  Schools  For? 

Here  is  a  layman  who  ought  to  be  on  the 
curriculum  commission.  He  edits  the  Salt 
Lake  City  News.  Hear  him : 

“The  people  of  ancient  times,  especially 
the  Greeks,  held  to  the  idea  that  one  of 
the  primary  purposes  of  education  was  to 
prepare  men  for  the  service  of  the  state. 
Educators  of  to-day  recognize  that  if  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  in  the  schools  makes  a 
man  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizen,  it 


has  not  gone  wide  of  the  mark.  And  yet 
in  certain  sections  of  our  country  there  is 
a  prejudice  against  the  election  of  educated 
men  to  public  office.  The  result  is  that  many 
of  our  legislators  are  woefully  ignorant  and 
this  accounts  for  the  passage  of  tyrannical 
laws.  Fortunately  our  judges  are  usually 
men  of  higher  intelligence  and  judicial  wis¬ 
dom  overrules  legislative  stupidity. 

“It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  the  schools 
of  to-day  could  bring  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Atheian  youth,  when  Athens  was 
at  her  best,  into  the  hearts  of  the  American 
youth.  The  vow  which  the  Athenian  boy 
took  flames  with  a  high  and  fine  patriotism. 
‘We  will  never  bring  disgrace,’  says  the 
vow,  ‘on  this  our  city  by  any  act  of  dis¬ 
honesty  or  cowardice,  nor  ever  desert  our 
suffering  comrades;  we  will  uphold  the  ideals 
and  sacred  things  of  the  city,  both  alone  and 
with  many;  we  will  revere  and  obey  the 
city’s  laws  and  do  our  best  to  arouse  like 
reverence  in  those  who  are  prone  to  set 
them  at  naught.  We  will  strive  to  quicken 
in  all  the  sense  of  public  duty.  All  this  will 
we  do  that  our  country  may  become  not 
weaker,  but  greater,  better  and  more  beauti- 
dul  than  when  we  received  it.’ 

“This  was  the  vow  made  by  every  young 
citizen  of  Athens,  the  most  beautiful  city  of 
the  ancient  world.  So  long  as  they  kept  this 
vow  their  country  was  free  and  great  nations 
always  fall  from  within.  Athens  fell  from 
her  high  estate  before  she  was  conquered 
by  a  foreign  foe.” 


An  Albany  Editor  Salutes  the  Schools 

Among  the  respondents  to  the  Review’s 
Committee’s  invitation  to  tell  the  truth 
when  school  opened,  the  editor  of  the  NewSy 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  did  himself,  the  schools,  and 
Albany,  proud: 

“Twenty  thousand  children,  eight  hun¬ 
dred  teachers  are  in  school  in  our  town! 
What  could  be  more  inspiring?  What  a 
duty  to  the  Albany  of  to-day  and  to-morrow! 
Is  going  to  school  really  the  tiresome  rule 
of  rote,  dull  books  and  senseless  compu¬ 
tations  it  used  to  be?  The  answer  is  that 
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it  never  was.  It  only  seemed  to  be.  What 
solitary  person  struggling  with  life’s  prob¬ 
lems  in  adult  years  would  take  away  one 
day  of  school,  and  blackboards  and  books, 
and  teachers  and  training  of  the  mind  from 
one  of  these  20,000?  They  are  going 
through  the  first  brilliant  phase  of  life. 
They  are  at  the  beginning  of  things,  when 
all  is  new  and  fresh,  and  can  learn  almost 
in  an  instant  what  has  taken  us  long  and 
tedious  generations  to  discover.” 

A  Buffalo  Boost 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  shake  the  hand 
of  the  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  Post. 
These  are  his  sentiments: 

“Whatever  economies  Buffalo  may  indulge 
there  should  be  no  parsimony  in  providing 
schools  for  our  boys  and  girls.  They  are 
entitled  to  the  best  there  is  in  the  way  of  a 
public  education.  More  and  better  schools 
of  the  higher  grade  mean  better  citizens. 
The  young  men  and  young  women  who  take 
a  course  in  the  high  school  are  better  fitted 
in  every  way  to  take  up  the  burden  of  life. 
They  understand  better  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  They  are  able  to  get  more 
out  of  life. 

“It  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  so  many  of  our 
young  people  seeking  the  doors  of  the  high 
schools  eager  to  equip  themselves  for  the 
duties  of  life.” 

The  Bible  in  the  Schools 

This  is  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post: 

“In  1870  the  school  board  of  Cincinnati 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  that  ‘re¬ 
ligious  instruction  and  the  reading  of  re¬ 
ligious  books,  including  the  Holy  Bible, 
are  prohibited  in  the  common  schools  of 
Cincinnati,  it  being  the  true  object  and 
intent  of  tbis  rule  to  allow  the  children  of 
the  parents  of  all  sects  and  opinions,  in 
matters  of  faith  and  worship,  to  enjoy 
alike  the  benefit  of  the  common  school 
fund.’ 

“Suit  was  brought  to  enjoin  the  enforce¬ 


ment  of  this  rule,  and  the  State  supreme 
court  held  that  the  provision  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  requiring  the  passage  of  suitable 
laws  to  encourage  morality  and  religion 
was  one  addressed  solely  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  legislative  depart¬ 
ment;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
legislation  on  the  subject,  the  board  of 
education  could  not  be  compelled  to  per¬ 
mit  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools. 
‘On  the  other  hand,’  writes  Cooley,  ‘it  has 
been  decided  that  the  school  authorities, 
in  their  discretion,  may  compel  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  schools  by  pupils,  even 
though  it  be  against  the  objection  and 
protest  of  their  parents.’” 

Cleveland  Cheer 

The  editor  of  the  Cleveland  News  qualifies 
for  initiation  into  the  honorable  order  of 
school  supporters: 

“To-day  the  schools  which  fairly  represent 
the  period  in  which  we  live  set  so  high  a 
standard  of  proper  lighting,  heating,  abun¬ 
dant  fresh  air,  clean  windows  and  floors, 
neat  desks  and  lockers,  often  with  little 
touches  of  beauty  and  charm  such  as  flowers 
in  window-boxes,  that  their  influence  on  the 
children  who  must  build  and  maintain  the 
dwellings  of  the  next  generation  cannot 
fail  to  be  wide  and  fine. 

“So  the  schools  which  are  free  to  all 
children,  the  typical,  up-to-date  unit  of  the 
vast  system  of  popular  education  on  which 
this  republic  is  built,  lead  the  way  on¬ 
ward  and  upward,  even  in  their  appearance 
and  in  the  setting  which  they  make  for  the 
daily  life  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend 
their  classes.  It  is  a  service  of  immense 
value,  the  importance  of  which  is  not  di¬ 
minished  by  the  silent,  unobtrusive  way  it 
is  carried  on,  day  after  day,  through  all  the 
years  of  the  average  pupil’s  school  training.” 

How  Children  Regard  School 

Readers  of  the  Review  keep  sending  in 
their  cuttings  from  newspapers  to  show 
the  changing  attitude  of  editors.  This  one. 
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late  enough,  is  too  good  to  miss.  Editor, 
Chicago  Daily  News  speaking: 

“It  is  the  habit  of  adults  to  view  the  juve¬ 
nile  mind  at  the  reopening  of  school  as  filled 
with  vain  regrets  and  longings  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  freedom  of  vacation.  This 
may  be  true,  and  yet — 

“A  small  miss  of  the  neighborhood  was 
asked  rather  pityingly  last  night:  ‘Are  you 
glad  school’s  coming?’  ‘Yes,’  was  the 
unhesitating  reply.” 


Helping  Again 

Who  is  this  Baltimore  American  editor 
and  what  makes  him  continually  hit  the 
mark  educationally  ?  From  month  to  month 
this  department  of  the  Review  gets  these 
positive,  constructive,  patriotic  comments 
upon  schooling  clipped  from  this  newspaper. 
Somebody  write  him  acknowledgment: 


from  the  office  thought,  or  pretended  to 
think,  that  a  child  who  managed  to  stay 
away  from  school  a  day  or  a  week  without 
punishment  was  a  smart  kid.  Most  of  them 
no  longer  pretend  to  think  so.  They  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  a  job  is  a  job  and  that 
school  is  a  big  and  a  real  job — not  too  big 
for  a  boy  or  a  girl,  but  big  enough  to  de¬ 
mand  close  attention. 

“And  in  school  nowadays  the  children  are 
more  and  more  expected  to  work.  Aside 
from  the  three  R’s,  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  what  they  study  during  the  early 
years.  The  question  is  of  keeping  at  it,  of 
getting  the  swing  of  thinking,  of  learning 
just  what  their  problems  are  and  how  prob¬ 
lems  are  solved  by  concentration  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.  The  power  to  think  straight 
comes  slowly.  Mental  judgment  is  for  most 
of  us  hard  to  develop. 

“Children  are  very  different  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  yet  they  are  very  much  alike 
in  one  thing — ambition.  They  all  want  to 
get  on  in  the  world.  They  all  want  to  do 
well.  The  earlier  they  get  the  idea  into  their 
heads  that  school  helps  them  to  do  well  only 
if  they  stick  to  it  and  do  their  best  in  it, 
that  school  is  their  business,  the  better  they 
will  get  on.” 


The  Layman  for  the  Three  Rs  and  How 
to  Live 

Your  long-time  friend  the  editor,  the 
Evening  Transcript,  speaketh: 

“The  more  one  ponders,  the  more  one 
is  convinced  that  the  three  Rs  still  sym¬ 
bolize  the  fact  that  fundamentals  will 
always  be  necessary  and  that  they  are  bound 
to  be  slurred  over  in  a  scramble,  well  mean¬ 
ing  though  it  be,  to  teach  the  youth  a  little 
of  everything  on  earth. 

“There  is  a  great  deal  of  plausibility  in 
the  idea  that  schools  should  teach  the 
youth  how  to  make  a  living,  but  it  begs  the 
question  in  not  defining  living.  Heaven 
knows  that  in  this  day  money  is  useful, 
but  how  you  get  it  and  how  you  use  it 
are  still  matters  of  more  importance  than 
the  money  itself.  It  may  not  fall  in  with 


“The  business  of  childhood  is  school,  and 
the  country  is  clearly  agreed  on  one  point — 
unless  children  stick  to  business  the  country 
will  not  prosper. 

“The  school  business  is  not  only  bigger 
but  better  than  it  ever  was  before.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  more  conducive  to  study. 
Equipment  is  more  complete.  Subjects 
of  study  become  more  and  more  sensible. 
Our  schoolhouses  are  practical  as  institutions 
of  learning  and  beautiful  to  the  eye. 

“But,  best  of  all,  the  attitude  of  the  public 
which  insensibly  encourages  or  discourages 
the  child  to  pursue  his  job,  becomes  steadily 
more  encouraging.  There  used  to  be  a 
theory,  widely  advertised,  that  children 
hated  to  go  to  school,  that  their  hatred 
was  justifiable. 

“  In  the  good  old  days  the  tendency  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  play  hookey  was  laughed  at,  along 
with  the  mother-in-law  joke  and  the  one 
about  the  young  married  couple.  But  now¬ 
adays  even  the  most  unenlightened  citizen 
realizes  the  necessity  for  schooling  and  the 
importance  of  enlightenment  as  a  business 
asset. 

“A  business  man  who  would  fire  an  office 
boy  instanter  for  one  unexcused  absence 
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the  views  of  many  ‘practical’  parents 
whose  opinions  are  much  to  be  respected, 
but  sometimes  they  overlook  the  practical 
value  of  the  sound  foundation  of  an  edu¬ 
cation.” 

No  Protests  Against  the  Expense  of  High 
Schools 

Speaking  of  the  growth  and  cost  of  high 
schools  the  Philadelphia  Record  goes  on  to 
say: 

“These  schools  come  high,  but  the  people 
want  them,  and  it  is  a  healthy  sign  that 
there  is  no  protest  from  taxpayers  against 
their  mounting  costs.  A  city’s  educational 
status  is  judged  largely  by  the  percentage  of 
the  pupils  who  pass  from  the  elementary 
to  the  high  schools.  This  figure  is  rising 
rapidly  in  Philadelphia,  and  so  long  as  there 
is  an  urgent  demand  for  more  advanced 
instruction  the  Board  of  Education  is  well 
justified  in  the  millions  which  it  is  spending 
upon  high  schools.” 

Pleased  to  Pay  Taxes 

This  is  cheerful  reading  from  the  editorial 
column  of  the  Courier  of  Camden,  New 
Jersey: 

“The  school  system  of  Camden  is  one  of 
the  city’s  biggest  industries.  It  turns  the 
raw  material  of  citizenship  into  ‘finished 
product.’ 

“  Every  day  some  22,000  children  are,  so  to 
speak,  being  poured  into  the  hoppers  of  this 
busy  mill. 

“Camden  City  spends  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year  on  this  enterprise.  Total 
expenditures  last  year  were  $1,494,450. 
Of  this,  the  city  itself  put  up  $1,111,859.06. 

“When  you  see  a  fine  factory,  you  know 
there  are  brains  studying  every  move  made 
in  the  business. 

“Somebody  is  planning  for  it  all  the  time. 
Somebody  is  studying  the  need,  the  material, 
the  machinery,  the  whole  operation  of  the 
works.  Somebody  is  directing  the  ex¬ 
penditure  in  order  to  get  profitable  returns. 

“When  you  see  a  fine  school  system,  you 


may  be  equally  sure  it  is  not  the  result  of 
chance.” 

Pupils’  Strikes  Again 

This  is  from  an  editorial  in  the  Herald^ 
Passaic,  New  Jersey: 

“School  ‘strikes’  have  happened  before. 
Morris  Kamelhor,  a  picturesque  West  Pater¬ 
son  justice  of  the  peace  whose  name  was 
often  in  the  New  York  newspapers,  led  such 
a  ‘strike’  many  years  ago  when  the  pupils  of 
West  Paterson’s  new  school  were  compelled 
to  wade  through  mud  to  a  rear  entrance, 
while  teachers  were  able  to  walk  over  board 
planking  to  the  front  door. 

“Some  few  years  ago  the  mothers  of 
Albion  Place  withdrew  their  children  from 
the  Albion  Place  school  house  because  the 
principal  had  been  transferred  to  Delawanna 
and  because  they  held  the  conviction  that 
the  transfer  was  prompted  by  the  spite  of 
a  school  board  member. 

“  But  children  in  school  are  not  free  agents. 
They  have  no  right  to  ‘strike’  and  their  par¬ 
ents  have  no  right  to  withdraw  them  from 
school,  for  a  day  or  for  a  week,  unless  they 
intend  to  send  their  school-age  boys  and 
girls  to  private  schools  or  to  provide  for 
tutors.  Men  who  labor  without  contract 
can  strike  when  they  will.  The  State 
insists  that  children  under  fourteen  must 
attend  school  and  parents  who  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  must  be  prepared  to 
take  the  consequences.” 

Deadly  Civic  Training 

The  Washington  Post  has  positive  views 
upon  a  fundamental  school  objective: 

“For  years  ‘Constitution  of  the  United 
States’  has  been  an  item  in  the  curriculum  of 
high  schools.  But  the  teaching  of  it  has  too 
generally  been  perfunctory,  and  indeed  too 
often  unsympathetic  and  unappreciative. 
Pupils  have  been  required  merely  to  answer 
questions  by  rote,  without  any  real  under¬ 
standing  of  their  meaning  and  especially 
of  their  direct  and  vital  application  to  their 
own  everyday  lives.  The  Constitution  has 
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been  as  detached  from  their  personal  in¬ 
terests  as  Roman  mythology  or  Greek 
architecture. 

“There  is  something  far  finer  and  better 
then  this.  With  the  Constitution  as  a 
basis  let  the  American  teacher  arouse 
within  our  youth  the  vital  enthusiasm  which 
entered  into  its  formulation.  It  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land.  It  preserves 
the  fruits  of  the  Revolution  and  the  struggles 
of  succeeding  years.” 


Stop  Knocking  the  Schools 

Brooklyn  has  a  long-continued  record  of 
enthusiastic  support  of  schools.  Listen 
to  the  editor  of  The  Advertiser: 

“The  schools  have  a  right  to  expect  much 
of  us.  There  are  many  duties  we  owe  our 
schools,  and,  be  it  said  to  our  shame,  we 
seldom  ever  perform  these  duties.  If  the 
schools  were  as  negligent  in  its  duties  to  the 
public  as  the  public  is  in  its  duties  to  the 
schools,  the  educational  system  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  a  dismal  failure.  Some  one 
says  taxes  are  paid  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  and  that  these  taxes  are  paid 
religiously  each  year.  This  is  true,  and 
these  taxes  are  vitally  necessary.  But 
money  support  is  not  the  only  kind  a  school 
needs.  Every  one  feels  he  has  a  right  to 
criticize  the  schools  and  continually  find 
fault  with  them.  Teachers  do  make  mis¬ 
takes,  it  is  true,  but  one  who  has  never 
taught  cannot  realize  the  things  with  which 
a  teacher  has  to  contend.  What  we  need 
is  more  cooperation  given  our  schools  and 
less  fault  finding.  The  average  teacher  is 
sincere  and  gives  her  best  effort.  She  is 
a  hard  worker.  She  has  the  interests  of  her 
pupils  at  heart.  She  puts  in  extra  hours 
and  does  many  other  things  which  the  public 
never  hears  anything  about.  But  let  her 
make  a  little  mistake  in  judgment,  and  the 
tongues  soon  start  wagging,  the  telephone 
bell  of  the  superintendent  starts  tingling 
with  incoming  complaints  and  the  members 
of  the  school  board  are  urged  to  summarily 
fire  the  ‘worthless  teacher.’ 

“We  have  a  right  to  expect  a  teacher  to 


give  her  best  work,  but  she  in  turn  is  entitled 
to  our  cooperation.  Parents  should  take 
an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school  and 
visit  more  frequently.  Such  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  parents  has  a  gratifying 
effect  and  would  result  in  much  better 
schools.  We  hope  for  the  best  schools 
this  year  in  history.  Let’s  all  do  our  part 
in  making  the  schools  what  we  want  them 
to  be.” 


Teachers  Must  Not  Leave  Town 

Here  is  a  restriction  that  springs  from 
praise  and  compliment.  We  are  for  it 
provided  that  in  recognition  of  Saturday 
and  Sunday  service  the  board  increases 
salaries  by  two  fifths.  The  editorial  is 
from  the  Bloomington,  Ill.,  Pantagraph: 

“The  board  of  education  in  the  town  of 
Shabbona,  Ill.,  has  brought  to  public  at¬ 
tention  a  question  which  has  been  discussed 
perhaps  in  the  school  board  of  every  town  in 
the  state.  That  is,  just  how  much  time  the 
teacher  should  spend  in  the  town  outside  of 
the  actual  time  she  is  busy  in  the  schoolroom. 
The  Shabbona  board  has  decreed  that  any 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  that  town  must 
not  run  home  every  Friday  afternoon 
and  stay  there  till  the  bell  rings  on  Monday 
morning,  but  must  remain  in  Shabbona 
over  the  week-ends,  except  one  week  a 
month. 

“It  is  generally  conceded  that  school 
teachers  of  the  average  town  of  the  size 
of  Shabbona  are  possessed  of  more  ad¬ 
vantages  in  education  and  general  mental 
equipment  than  the  average  of  the  people 
of  the  town.  She  is  hired  not  alone  to 
instruct  the  youth  of  the  village  in  the 
schoolroom  but  by  her  social  contacts  to  give 
people  of  the  community  the  advantage  of 
her  superior  culture.  This  latter  phase  of 
her  work  is  absent  if  the  teacher  goes  to  her 
home  from  Friday  to  Monday  of  each 
week  of  the  social  year. 

“From  the  teacher’s  standpoint  she  would 
probably  urge  that  her  work  is  done  when 
her  room  is  dismissed  on  Friday  afternoon, 
and  she  should  not  be  required  to  stay  over 
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and  attend  or  perhaps  manage  social  affairs 
of  the  churches  or  other  organizations  on 
Friday  night,  Saturday,  or  Sunday.  The 
whole  question  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
how  it  is  met  by  the  teacher  is  largely 
governed  by  the  young  woman’s  disposition 
and  willingness  to  sacrifice  her  own  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  to  the  general  good  of 
the  community  in  whose  midst  she  labors 
and  from  which  she  draws  her  salary.” 

A  Bouquet  for  the  High  School  Teacher 

Still  they  come:  the  new  sort  of  editor  who 
tells  the  truth  about  the  typical  teacher  of 
to-day.  This  time  the  medium  for  spread¬ 
ing  the  news  is  the  Boston  Advertiser: 

“The  day  of  the  unapproachable,  ir¬ 
reproachable  schoolmaster  is  fast  passing. 
Teachers  nowadays  are  very  human  sort 
of  beings — real  people.  Boys  and  girls  are 
not  afraid  to  ‘talk  it  over’  with  them. 
Teachers  are  kind  and  sagacious.  Maybe 
right  here  is  found  a  reason  why  our  high 
schools  are  so  crowded.  No  one  hesitates 
to  approach  an  instructor,  and  having  done 
so,  he  is  sure  of  receiving  sympathetic, 
far-seeing  advice  on  just  what  particular 
kind  and  how  much  schooling  his  individual 
case  appears  to  warrant.” 

Bringing  the  Board  to  Book 

The  Jersey  man  of  Morristown  has  this  to 
say  of  a  popular  school  master: 

“A  search  of  the  annals  of  Morris  County 
probably  would  not  reveal  a  happening  of 
the  character  enacted  in  Boonton  last  night 
when  several  hundred  citizens,  stirred  as 
residents  of  that  community  never  have 
been  before,  took  over  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  cried  for  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  that  body,  and  defended  almost  to 
a  man  and  woman  the  recently  dismissed 
supervising  principal,  Albert  S.  Davis. 
Feeling  has  been  brewing  in  the  hill  town  for 
some  time — all  over  the  school  situation,  and 
the  crowd  which  attended  the  meeting  last 
night  evidently  came  with  one  purpose — 


to  see  Mr.  Davis  reinstated  to  his  former 
position. 

“The  strength  of  the  list  of  charges  made 
against  Mr.  Davis  will  have  to  be  tested. 
Claims  of  the  Supervising  Principal  failing 
to  make  reports  when  requested  are  stated. 
Other  lack  of  compliance  with  orders  is 
intimated.  Mr.  Davis  has  not  been  heard 
on  these  matters,  and  the  substance  of  the 
charges  were  not  sufficient  last  night  to 
impress  the  mass  meeting.  If  Mr.  Davis 
has  been  negligent  or  disinclined  to  meet 
the  requests  of  the  Board,  the  public  seems 
determined  to  get  more  information  on  the 
subject  before  it  will  listen  to  the  twelve 
counts  cited  by  the  President.” 

Correct  the  Depreciated  Salary 

The  Baltimore  News,  under  a  heavy¬ 
faced,  double  headline,  “Baltimore  Must 
Keep  Its  Pledge  to  Teachers:  The  Efficiency 
of  Education  Is  Involved,”  says  this: 

“The  savings  must  not  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  teachers.  Involved  in  this 
matter  is  not  only  the  solemn  pledge  of  the 
city,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  public  school 
system.  The  schools  cannot  be  run  success¬ 
fully  on  the  present  schedules  of  pay.  Even 
with  the  increase  promised,  Baltimore 
will  be  forty-seventh  in  the  rate  of  com¬ 
pensation.  As  it  is,  we  are  losing  good 
teachers  and  will  lose  more  to  neighboring 
cities  unless  we  make  the  salaries  right. 

“The  promise  of  the  city  is  three  years 
overdue.  Even  though  the  raises  asked  for 
in  the  school  budget  make  a  total  of 
$800,000,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
teachers  did  not  get  a  cent  of  advance  in 
pay  last  year  when  the  city’s  budget  totaled 
$7,000,000. 

“Fair  pay  to  the  school  teachers  has  been 
pledged  by  Baltimore.  In  all  decency  and 
honor  that  pledge  must  be  kept.” 

The  Layman  Discovers  the  Junior  High 
School 

Well,  well!  Here’s  an  editor  who  has  an 
idea  of  what  the  junior  high  school  ought 
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to  be.  Introducing  Mr.  Editor  of  the 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Journal: 

“In  recent  years  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  public  school 
systems  have  been  giving  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  so-called  junior  high  school, 
or  the  six-three-three  plan  of  study. 

“Under  the  older  plan,  still  in  operation 
in  some  school  systems,  the  elementary 
course  of  study  and  training  extended 
through  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  of  the 
pupil’s  connection  with  the  schools.  There 
was  an  abrupt  change  at  that  point  as  the 
pupil  was  graduated  from  the  elementary 
schools  and  began  a  senior  high  school 
course.  The  work  of  the  high  school,  as  well 
known,  was  quite  different  from  the  work 
of  the  elementary  school. 

“Elizabeth  has  been  rather  conservative 
in  its  attitude  toward  new  ideas  and  changes 
in  school  courses  and  administration.  The 
junior  high  school  plan  was  fully  studied 
and  considered  before  it  was  adopted. 
There  is  little  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
now  that  the  plan  has  been  introduced  in 
this  city  that  it  will  work  well,  and  be  an 
improvement  over  the  old  eight-four  plan, 
so  long  in  operation. 

“Two  new  junior  high  schools  are  now  in 
use.  About  the  first  of  the  year  two  others 
will  be  available.  At  that  time  the  course 
of  study  at  Battin  High  School  will  be 
reduced  to  three  years.  In  the  four  junior 
high  schools  pupils  of  the  present  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  and  of  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school  will  be  accommodated. 
The  six-three-three  plan  will  then  be  in  full 
swing.”  ‘ 

The  Mayor  and  the  Schools 

The  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times 
reprimands  a  letter  writer  for  urging  the 
nomination  for  some  man  for  mayor  who 
will  improve  the  schools  until  they  are 
the  best  in  the  country: 

“This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  left-handed  and 


undeserved  slam  at  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  which,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
of  our  people,  has  nobly  discharged  the 
exacting  duties  confided  to  it  and  raised 
the  Pittsburgh  public  schools  to  a  plane 
of  efficiency  probably  not  equalled  else¬ 
where  in  the  country.  Inferentially  it 
condemns  all  the  mayors  of  Pittsburgh 
since  1911,  when  the  present  school  code 
became  operative,  for  neglect  to  raise  the 
rank  of  our  educational  system. 

“But  none  of  these  officials  has  had  a 
voice  in  school  management,  and  the  mayor 
to  be  elected  next  November  will  have 
none.  The  school  code  provides  that  school 
directors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  judges 
of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  and  stipu¬ 
lates  that  any  person  holding  the  office  of 
mayor,  or  other  specified  city  and  county 
posts,  ‘shall  not  be  eligible  as  a  school 
director  in  this  commonwealth.*  This  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  with  design  to  keep 
the  public  school  management  out  of 
politics.  The  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh  exer¬ 
cises  broad  powers  but  they  do  not  extend 
to  the  public  schools.  Anyone  who  selects 
a  mayoralty  candidate  in  belief  that  he, 
if  elected,  will  be  a  factor  in  school  manage¬ 
ment  is  doomed  to  disappointment.** 


Back  to  Writing  and  Arithmetic 

The  Chicago  American  desires  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  perpetual  obligation: 

“A  never-ending  surprise  to  business  men 
is  the  number  of  young  college  graduates 
who  have  never  learned  arithmetic. 

“A  never-ending  surprise  in  newspaper 
offices  is  the  number  of  young  collegians 
who  have  never  learned  to  spell  or  to  write 
simple,  grammatical  sentences. 

“Every  child  in  the  public  schools  ought 
to  learn  first  of  all  English  and  arithmetic. 

“Good  teachers  can  make  those  subjects 
seem  to  any  normal  child  well  worth  knowing 
if  they  teach  simply  and  clearly  in  language 
that  the  child  cannot  fail  to  understand.** 


THE  CURRICULUM-REVISION  MOVEMENT 
WHAT  IT’S  ABOUT 

Ellsworth  Warner 

[Here,  the  principal  of  the  L.  G.  Hine  Junior  High  School,  Washington,  D.C.,  analyzes,  condenses* 
and  summarizes  for  you  from  much  matter  which,  maybe,  you  have  not  taken  the  time  to  read,  the 
essential  features  of  the  most  extensive  professional  educational  undertaking  of  your  day.] 


The  present  national  movement 
toward  curriculum  revision  had  its 
origin  in  the  fall  of  1922  when  Mr. 
John  H.  Beveridge,  then  President  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  working  up  the  program  for  the 
February,  1923,  meeting  of  his  department 
to  be  held  at  Cleveland.  According  to 
Mr.  Sherwood  D.  Shankland,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence,  Mr.  Beveridge  in  October,  1922, 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Boy  Scouts  Organi¬ 
zation  in  New  York.  There  were  present 
at  this  meeting  a  number  of  national  leaders 
in  education,  among  them  Messrs.  Frank 
Cody,  John  W.  Withers,  and  James  E. 
Russell. 

Following  the  committee  meeting  on  the 
boy  scouts,  the  conversation  turned  toward 
the  problem  of  what  should  constitute 
the  program  for  the  coming  Cleveland  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Superintendents,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  a  half-day  at  Cleveland  be 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  curriculum. 
This  was  done  and  it  resulted  in  the  De¬ 
partment  authorizing  its  President  and 
Executive  Committee  “to  create  a  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together 
the  elements  for  the  construction  of  a 
suitable  curriculum  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  American  public  schools.”^ 

But  at  the  May  (1923)  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  it  was  voted,  instead 
of  appointing  a  separate  Commission  on 
curriculum  revision,  to  coordinate  the  work 

^Stcond  Yearbook,  Department  of  Superintendence,  N.E.A.,  p.  3. 


of  this  proposed  Commission  with  that  of 
the  1924  Yearbook^  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  appointed,  and  the  personnel  of  which 
is  set  forth  in  the  Second  Yearbook,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  N.E.A.,  page  2. 

Review  of  Present  Curriculum  Practice. — 
A  few  days  later  the  1924  Yearbook  Com¬ 
mittee  met  in  Cleveland  to  formulate  the 
working  program.  It  was  decided  to  make 
the  study  of  the  curriculum  a  two-year 
problem;  the  1924  Yearbook  Committee  to 
conduct  the  work  for  the  first  year  and  the 
proposed  Commission  on  the  Curriculum 
during  the  second  year.  The  former  chose 
as  its  central  topic  an  investigation  of  the 
present  elementary  school  curriculum.  The 
work,  which  involved  a  nation-wide  search 
for  material  and  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
in  organization,  was  undertaken  by  the 
Division  of  Research  of  the  N.E.A.,  and  the 
results  of  this  work  are  now  set  forth  in 
part  III  of  the  1924  Yearbook,  issued  at  the 
Chicago  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  in  February,  1924.  The 
1924  Yearbook  Committee  was  then  super- 
ceded  in  the  appointment  of  the  “Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Curriculum”,  the  personnel 
of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Third  Yearbook 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
N.E.A.,  page  2. 

Analysis  of  Existing  Research  Studies.— 
The  foundational  review  of  existing  curricu¬ 
lum  practices  having  been  made,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  next  most  helpful  step  would 
be  the  collection  and  analysis  of  outstanding 
research  studies  in  each  of  the  subjects  of 
the  elementary  school  curriculum.  This 
work  was  also  delegated  to  the  Division  of 
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Research  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation.  This  Division  appointed  twelve 
sub-committees,  one  for  each  of  the  following 
elementary  school  subjects:^  Arithmetic,  Art 
Education,  Elementary  Science,  Health  and 
Physical  Education,  Home  Economics,  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts,  Language  and  Composition, 
Music,  Penmanship,  Reading,  Social  Studies, 
and  Spelling. 

The  results  of  the  assembly  and  analysis  of 
practically  all  the  existing  research  studies 
in  each  of  the  above  fields  are  set  forth 
in  Part  HI  of  the  1925  Yearbook^  issued 
at  Cincinnati  in  February,  1925. 

The  Beginnings  oj  Nation-wide  Revision. — 
Of  course  curriculum  revision  is  as  old  as  the 
hills.  In  fact,  what  else  is  the  History 
of  Education — the  Renaissance,  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  the  Realism  movements;  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Grammar  School,  the 
Academy,  the  High  School;  the  work  of  the 
outstanding  educational  leaders:  Quintilian, 
Jerome,  Luther,  Calvin,  Comenius — but 
curriculum  revision.? 

Curriculum  revision  as  a  specialized 
science  has  been  receiving  consideration 
for  several  years.  The  book  index  of  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington  lists 
approximately  two  dozen  publications  on 
the  curriculum  since  1900. 

Quite  recently,  however,  curriculum  re¬ 
vision  has  been  assuming  the  shape  of  a 
national  movement,  as  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  the  Third  Yearbook 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  page  1 1 : 

Many  state,  county,  and  city  courses  of  study 
have  been  rebuilt  recently,  or  are  in  the  process 
of  revision.  Representative  examples  of  large 
city  school  systems  where  courses  of  study  have 
been  revised  recently  are:  Berkeley,  California; 
Los  Angeles,  California;  Denver,  Colorado; 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio;  and  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  In 
response  to  a  request  for  recent  elementary 
courses  of  study,  200  representative  cities, 
counties,  and  states  replied  that  they  had  pub¬ 
lished  courses  of  study  since  1920.  This  is 
indicative  of  the  vast  amount  of  activity  in 

'For  personnel  of  the  Committees,  see  Third  Yearbook,  D.  of  S., 
N.E.A.,  pp.  28-29. 


curriculum  revision  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 

The  Cooperative  Plan  of  Attack. — At  the 
February  (1925)  meeting  the  Commission 
on  the  Curriculum  proposed 

that  for  the  school  year  1925-26  as  many  school 
systems  as  will  shall  agree  to  cooperate  in  testing 
the  findings  of  the  research  studies  reported  in  this 
Yearbook,  that  new  studies  be  undertaken,  and 
that  the  results  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
schools  of  the  country  through  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  as  a  central  agency.^ 

Following  the  convention  this  plan  was 
taken  up  by  most  of  the  Superintendents 
with  their  respective  school  systems,  and 
judging  from  the  present  enrollment  of  more 
than  300  city  school  systems  under  the  plan, 
it  seems  to  have  met  with  universal  approval. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence, 
through  its  Commission,  is  the  directing 
head  of  the  movement.  The  National 
Education  Association  headquarters  at 
Washington  is  the  clearing  house,  and  has 
already  disseminated  much  helpful  material 
Including  a  “Detailed  Working  Outline  of  the 
Cooperative  Plan  of  Curriculum  Revision,” 
which  gives  full  instructions  to  school 
systems  on  how  best  to  organize  their  re¬ 
search  work  for  most  effective  cooperation. 

The  movement  was  originally  limited  to 
the  elementary  school  field;  but  investigators 
under  the  Cooperative  Plan  for  1925-26  have 
been  asked  to  include  also  the  Kindergarten 
and  Junior  High  School  fields. 

The  Need  for  Revision 

One  might  easily  get  the  impression  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  movement  toward 
curriculum  revision,  and  from  some  of  the 
sweeping  statements  made  by  its  advocates, 
that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  entire  system  of  American  edu¬ 
cation.  But  the  effort  to  find  in  the  existing 
literature  on  the  subject  just  what,  specifi¬ 
cally,  is  wrong,  is  rather  disappointing. 
For  example,  Frances  Fenton  Bernard, 
Educational  Secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  says 

^Third  Yearbook,  p.  14. 
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on  page  248  of  the  Second  Yearbook^  D.S., 
N.E.A.:  “We  are  sure  that  public  education 
needs  remaking.*’  But  she  does  not  state 
why,  and  in  fact  but  a  paragraph  before  in 
the  same  article  she  states  that  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  voted  at 
its  convention  in  Portland  in  July,  1923, 
“to  devote  itself  for  a  period  of  five  or  ten 
years  to  a  study  of  public  elementary 
education.”  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  grounds  upon  which  existing 
American  education  is  condemned  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  study  which,  it  is  estimated,  will 
require  from  five  to  ten  years. 

The  Third  Yearbook  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  N.E.A.,  page  10,  sums 
up  the  need  for  curriculum  revision  under 
two  heads:  “What  the  Layman  Sees,”  and 
“What  the  Educator  Sees.”  Under  the 
first  it  cites  two  objections  to  the  existing 
educational  program:  first,  growing  costs, 
which,  however,  it  immediately  justifies  on 
the  grounds  of  growing  population  and  the 
demands  of  a  growing  civilization;  second, 
“lack  of  thoroughness  in  essentials,”  which 
it  immediately  refutes  with  the  statement 
that  “the  only  reliable  evidence,  however, 
such  as  the  Springfield  tests  and  the  Boston 
tests  of  1845,  has  demonstrated  that  most 
public  schools  of  today  are  securing  better 
results  in  the  so-called  ‘fundamentals’  with 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  children  than  the 
schools  of  half  a  century  ago  secured  with 
selected  groups.” 

Under  the  heading  “What  the  Educator 
Sees”  it  first  raises  what  is  merely  a  suspicion 
that,  with  the  expansion  of  the  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  perhaps  our  curricula  do  not  represent 
the  selections  best  suited  to  meet  present 
social  demands;  and  second,  it  remarks  that 
provision  for  character  building  and  for  the 
development  of  individual  talents  should 
be  made  in  our  schools,  without  mentioning 
any  evidence  that  such  provisions  are  not  in 
existence. 

Again  on  page  ii:  “When  the  educator 
fully  comprehends  that  the  objectives  which 
the  school  must  serve  today  are  health, 
training  for  a  vocation,  citizenship,  worthy 
home  membership,  the  profitable  use  of 


leisure,  and  ethical  character,  he  keenly 
feels  the  need  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
present  public  school  curriculum.”  The 
present  writer  submits  only  that  the  mere 
feeling  of  a  need”  for  revision,  may  be 
sufficient  justification  for  a  survey,  but  is 
disappointing  as  evidence  of  the  need  for 
revision. 

Professor  Bobbitt,  in  his  article  on  “The 
Trend  of  the  Curriculum,”  page  249  of  the 
Second  Yearbook,  D.  S.,  N.  E.A.,  touches 
a  key  thought  of  the  current  movement 
when  he  speaks  of  the  need  for  “activity- 
analyses”  of  human  affairs;  but  he  offers 
nothing  specific  in  support  of  his  contention 
that  “They  (activity-analyses)  demand  a 
tremendous  reconstruction  of  the  curriculum 
from  kindergarten  to  the  end  of  college.” 
He  continues  merely  in  suggestive  vein  when 
he  says: 

Clearly  our  schools  must  rid  themselves,  and 
speedily,  of  any  useless  academic  accumulations. 
Whatever  Latin  does  not  function  in  the  com¬ 
munity  life  must  be  sloughed  off,  and  only  that 
portion  retained  which  actually  does  function. 
Likewise  algebra.  Likewise  geometiy,  drawing, 
singing,  dramatics,  amateur  literary  composition, 
French,  Spanish,  technique  of  specialized  re¬ 
search,  speech  drill,  manual  training,  technique 
of  literature,  journalism,  trigonometry,  com¬ 
petitive  athletics  and  facts  and  skills  and  habits 
of  every  kind  that  do  not  lead  to  man’s  needed 
vision  and  judgment  and  right  behavior. 

Finally,  the  following  from  the  same 
article  seems  to  be  a  rather  harsh  indictment 
of  current  practice  to  be  made  apart  from 
any  specific  instances  of  its  verity: 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer,  who  classifies 
himself  as  a  constructive  worker  and  not  an 
adverse  critic,  that  there  is  much,  very  much, 
waste  in  education,  due  to  mistaken  objectives, 
artificial  and  non-vital  procedures,  too  much 
carrying  of  the  burden  by  teachers  and  not 
enough  by  the  pupils  and  parents,  waste  academic 
motion  because  of  a  lack  of  vision  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  goals  and  a  lack  of  use  of  common  sense 
in  attaining  them,  a  primitive  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  genuinely  educated  man,  the 
method  of  prematurity,  neglect  of  the  principle 
of  timeliness,  the  emphasis  upon  memorizing 
rather  than  living  experience,  and  the  like. 
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It  would  appear  then  that  the  curriculum 
“revision”  movement  is  to  be  at  the  outset 
more  of  a  general  survey  of  existing  edu¬ 
cational  practices,  with  revision  to  follow 
as  need  may  become  manifest.  It  seems 
to  the  writer,  however,  that  it  would  be  well 
if  this  fact  were  generally  made  known, 
for  it  certainly  cannot  greatly  aid  the  cause 
of  education  to  have  the  impression  gain 
ground  that  the  American  educational 
profession  is  generally  guilty  of  “waste 
motion  because  of  a  lack  of  vision  of  the 
educational  goals,  and  a  lack  of  use  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  attaining  them.” 

Some  Developments  of  the  Movement 
Thus  Far 

I  Subject  Matter  Classifications 

At  the  outset  there  appears  to  be  no 
suggestion  of  a  change  in  the  existing  subject 
classifications.  Subject  heads  used  in  cur¬ 
riculum  studies  in  many  American  cities,  as 
reported  in  the  Second  Yearbooky  D.  S., 
N.E.A.^  show  both  a  general  uniformity, 
and  indication  that  cognizance  is  being  taken 
of  all  the  important  fields  of  knowledge. 

A  general  idea  of  the  range  •*  of  the 
knowledge  content  of  today  may  be  had 
from  a  tabulation  which  the  writer  has  pre¬ 
pared  {see  page  16),  using  his  own  classi¬ 
fications,  from  such  references  as  the  list 
of  the  departments  of  knowledge  covered 
in  the  Webster’s  New  International  Un¬ 
abridged  Dictionary,  the  American  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  etc. 

A  juxtaposition  of  the  main  heads  of  the 
tabulations  on  page  16  gives  us  a  very  rough 
picture  of  the  way  in  which  our  elemen¬ 
tary  school  curricula  are  covering  the  field 
of  knowledge. 

Since,  then,  the  existing  subject  classifi¬ 
cations  seem  to  cover  satisfactorily  the  20th 
century  fields  of  knowledge,  the  investigation 
turns  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  teaching 
content  of  each  of  the  principal  subjects 
of  the  curriculum;  to  various  phases  of 
teaching  method,  and  to  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  curriculum. 

^Second  Yearbook,  D.  S.,  N.E.A.,  page*  42-44;  140-171;  187; 
228-242. 
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II  Teaching  Content 

As  previously  indicated,  the  Division 
of  Research,  D.S.,  N.E.A.,  has  given  us 
in  Part  III  of  the  Third  Yearbook,  a  report 
from  each  of  its  twelve  sub-committees,  the 
same  being  analyses  of  existing  research 
studies  in  the  several  subjects  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  curriculum.  These  reports 
are  illustrated  by  digests  of  as  many  of  the 
actual  research  studies  as  space  in  the 
Yearbook  would  permit.  The  researches 
deal  mainly  with  the  problems  of  teaching 
content;  although  the  almost  inseparability 
of  the  problems  of  method  and  structure 
cause  them  to  be  encountered  here  and 
there.  Following  is  a  brief  review  of  the 
sub-committee  reports: 

Arithmetic. — The  report  begins  with  state¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  the  major  curriculum 
problems  in  arithmetic,  such  as:  What  is  the 
relation  of  arithmetic.?  to  the  major  aims 
of  education.?;  What  is  the  proper  unit  of  in¬ 
struction  in  arithmetic?;  and  What  is  the  best 
plan  for  eliminating  the  traditional  and 
useless  in  arithmetic?  The  research  study 
illustrations  then  follow,  grouped  under 
the  following  seven  heads: 

1.  When  should  formal  arithmetic  begin? 

2.  What  are  the  socially  useful  processes? 

3.  According  to  what  criteria  should  drill 
be  organized .? 

4.  What  is  the  best  procedure  for  building 
up  ability  to  handle  concrete  or  reasoning 
problems .? 

5.  What  has  psychology  and  experimental 
education  to  contribute? 

6.  What  help  from  standard  tests? 

7.  What  is  the  method  of  curricular  de¬ 
termination  in  arithmetic? 

As  a  sample  of  one  of  the  research  digests: 
Under  heading  No.  i  as  above.  Study  No.  i 
is  an  experiment  by  Joseph  S.  Taylor  on 
“Omitting  Arithmetic  in  the  First  Year,”  as 
reported  in  Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision  of  February,  1916.  Mr.  TayloF s 
conclusion  is  that  “the  classes  which  omitted 
formal  number  work  during  the  first  year 


(Continued  on  page  17) 
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A  CLASSIFICATION  OF  20TH  CENTURY 
KNOWLEDGE  CONTENT 

The  Professions:* 

Agriculture 

Architecture 

Education 

Engineering 

Commerce 

Law 

Medicine 
Military  Practice 
Theology,  etc. 

The  Practical  Arts  and  Trades* 

Household  Practices 

Wood  and  Metal  working,  etc. 

The  Fine  Arts: 

Music 

I  Painting 

I  Sculpture 

Drawing,  etc. 

The  Physical  Sciences: 

Astronomy 

Biology 

Botany  (including  Forestry,  Horticul¬ 
ture,  Bacteriology,  etc.) 
Chemistry  (including  Mineralogy) 

Physics  (including  Meteorology) 

Geology,  etc. 

The  Social  Studies: 
j  Anthropology 

!  History  (including  Mythology) 

I  Geography 

I  Civics 

Economics 

Philosophy 

Logic 

Psychology,  etc. 

Mathematics 

I  Languages — Vernacular  and  foreign  (includ¬ 

ing  grammar,  rhetoric, 
literary  appreciation, 
etc.) 

U  differentiate  the  Professions  from  the  Practical  Arts  and 
Trades  by  classifying;  under  the  former  all  those  vocational 
operations  dcMndent  on  considerable  scientific  knowledge 
in  the  field  of  operation. 


A  SUMMATION  OF  SUBJECTS  TAKEN  FROM 
THE  SEVERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CUR¬ 
RICULUM  STUDIES* 

Industrial  Art 

Penmanship  j 

Manual  and  Household  Arts 
Cooking 
Sewing 

Woodworking 
Printing 
Sheet  metal 

Fine  Arts 
Drawing 
Music 

Physical  Sciences 
General 
Agriculture 
Botany 

Zoology 

Nature  Study 

Physical  Training 

Athletics  i 

Calisthenics 

Hygiene 

Sex  Hygiene 

Sanitation 

Physiology 

Nursing 

Social  Sciences 
Geography 
Civics  or  Citizenship 
History 

Arithmetic 

English 

Composition 

Grammar 

Literature 

Reading — Oral  &  Silent 
Spelling 

>A$  reported  in  the  Second  Yearbook  referred  to  above. 
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of  school  and  gave  the  extra  time  to  reading 
were,  all  told,  at  an  advantage  by  the  close 
of  the  second  year.” 

Spelling. — The  studies  under  this  head  are 
grouped  under  three  topics  as  follows: 

1.  What  words  are  most  frequently  written 
in  life  outside  the  school  ? 

2.  What  words  are  most  frequently  used  in 
the  writing  done  in  schools  ? 


heads.  As  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
only  to  indicate  the  trend  of  the  subject 
analysis  researches,  a  single  illustration 
from  each  of  the  remaining  subject  reports 
will  suffice. 

Reading. — Investigations  of  children’s  in¬ 
terests  in  reading  lead  to  the  following 
conclusions  (p.  166): 

Among  the  factors  appealing  most  strongly  to 


THE  20TH  CENTURY  CON¬ 
TENT  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

The  Professions 

Practical  Arts  and  Trades 

Fine  Arts 

Physical  Sciences 

Social  Sciences 
Mathematics 

Languages 


THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

Industrial  Art 

Manual  and  Household  Arts 
Penmanship 

Fine  Arts 

Physical  Sciences 
Physical  Training 

Social  Sciences 

Arithmetic 

English 


3.  What  is  the  significance,  for  purposes  of 
spelling,  of  the  words  found  in  investi¬ 
gations  ? 

Study  No.  27,  under  topic  3,  is  that  of 
Ernest  Horn  on  “The  Vocabulary  of 
Children  up  to  and  Including  First  Grade,” 
as  reported  in  the  24th  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
Investigations  of  the  spoken  vocabularies 
of  270,000  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
children  reveal  5000  different  words.  Many 
of  these  words  reported  occurred  but  once 
or  twice.  A  limited  list  was  therefore 
prepared  of  words  having  a  frequency 
of  15  or  more.  This  list  will  prove  useful 
in  helping  the  curriculum  maker  to  de¬ 
termine  what  words  should  be  included 
in  the  primary  grades. 

Each  of  the  sub-committee  reports  is 
handled  about  as  indicated  above,  the 
researches  being  grouped  under  main  topic 


young  children  are  surprise  and  plot.  In  ad¬ 
dition  boys  are  attracted  by  animalness  and  girls 
by  childness  and  familiar  experience.  Older 
pupils  are  intelligently  responsive  to  interesting 
action^  characters,  and  problems  which  challenge 
their  thinking.  Sex  differences  appear  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen,  boys  being  most 
interested  in  stories  of  heroism  and  adventure, 
and  girls  in  home  and  school  situations,  especially 
those  portraying  kindness.  However,  adventure 
and  humor,  kindness,  faithfulness,  and  loyalty 
always  make  strong  appeals  to  older  pupils. 

The  factors  most  to  be  avoided  are  over¬ 
maturity,  too  great  difficulty,  and  hard  symbolism. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  certain  selections 
have  long  been  imposed  on  children  before  they 
were  prepared  for  them.  Many  of  the  difficulties 
of  teachers  have  arisen  because  they  have  been 
expected  to  teach  materials  of  too  great  difficulty 
to  their  pupils.  Recent  investigations  point 
the  way  to  wise  elimination  of  certain  selections 
which  have  become  traditional. 

Handwriting. — Here  the  investigations 
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center  about  the  problem  of  how  fast,  and 
how  well  as  measured  by  the  Ayres  Hand¬ 
writing  Quality  Scale,  pupils  should  be 
trained  to  write  at  the  various  school  grades. 
As  a  result  of  quite  extensive  investigations, 
Frank  N.  Freeman  proposes  the  following 
scale: 

School  Grade 

II  III  IV  V  VI  VII  VIII 
Quality  44  47  50  55  59  64  70 

Speed  36  48  56  65  72  80  90 

L.  V.  Koos  has  this  to  say  concerning 
the  handwriting  quality  of  teachers  (which 
I  insert  here  merely  as  an  item  of  interest 
to  the  profession) :  “It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
high  school  teachers  write  more  poorly  than 
the  elementary  school  teachers  and  the 
university  teachers  worse  than  any  other 
vocational  group  which  was  tested.”^ 

Social  Studies. — The  central  theme  here 
seems  to  be  the  effort  to  determine  through 
adult-activity  analyses  what  topics  ought 
best  to  be  included  in  the  teaching  contents 
of  history,  civics  and  geography.  The 
activity-analyses  are  made  in  various  ways. 
For  example:  a  study  is  made  of  the  fre¬ 
quencies  of  topics  mentioned  in  the  writings 
of  recognized  leaders  in  the  several  social 
study  fields;  a  large  number  of  people  in 
the  state  of  Iowa  in  selected  occupational 
groups  were  questioned  as  to  what  topics 
they  thought  should  be  emphasized  in  the 
teaching  of  citizenship,  and  the  frequencies 
of  their  answers  tabulated;  all  of  our  national 
political  party  platforms  since  1832  were 
analyzed  for  topic  frequencies;  21  current 
magazines  were  carefully  combed;  and  from 
a  large  number  of  city  newspapers  was 
computed  the  number  of  linear  space 
devoted  to  the  various  topics  of  civic  in¬ 
terest. 

Language  and  Grammar. — Most  of  the 
curriculum  studies  in  language  and  grammar 
are  reported  in  Part  I  of  the  Sixteenth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  in  a  section  by  W.  W. 
Charters  entitled  “Minimum  Essentials  in 

iFrotn  2n  investigation  of  vocational  handwriting  demands  which 
included  specimens  from  1127  employees  in  24  vocational  groups, 
including  teachers. 


Elementary  Language  and  Grammar.”  Ref¬ 
erence  to  this  Sixteenth  Yearbook  shows 
that  Professor  Charters  treats  the  problem 
of  minimum  grammar  essentials  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  improvement  of  speech 
through  elimination  of  errors.  The  Third 
Yearbook^  D.S.,  N.E.A.,  likewise  quotes 
some  researches  in  the  determination  of 
pupil  errors,  and  adds  some  lists  of  social 
and  general  teaching  objectives  in  English 
as  worked  out  in  Nashville  and  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Elementary  Science. — ^The  work  here  has 
but  begun.  One  research  has  to  do  with 
ascertaining  children’s  interests  in  nature 
materials;  but  the  results  do  not  seem 
especially  helpful  to  the  curriculum  maker. 
The  list  of  topics  for  an  elementary  science 
course  to  cover,  as  suggested  by  Messrs. 
Caldwell  &  Meier  of  the  Lincoln  School, 
Columbia  University,  are  helpful.  We  are 
advised,  however,  that  the  coming  Fourth 
Yearbook  will  have  more  to  say  upon  this 
subject. 

Health  and  Physical  Education. — The  most 
interesting  suggestion  here  is  that  of  the 
scale  for  measuring  health,  as  reported 
in  the  1924  Yearbook  of  the  New  York  City 
Association  for  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Education.  This  scale  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  self-rating  affair  which  discloses  weakness 
and  points  of  attack  to  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  which  helps  the  hygiene  work 
to  carry  over  into  the  home. 

Home  Economics. — ^The  studies  in  this 
field  thus  far  Indicate  the  need  for  more 
training  in  child-care  (in  the  home);  more 
attention  to  the  general  problem  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  home  life;  and  the  need  for  text¬ 
books  specially  adapted  to  the  elementary 
field. 

Industrial  Arts. — Here  the  tendency  is  to 
abandon  for  the  first  six  grades,  separate 
lines  of  work  under  the  terms  Manual 
Training,  Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art, 
etc.,  and  to  combine  all  studies  of  processes 
and  values  of  materials  under  the  one  term 
“Industrial  Arts.”  This  tendency  is  shown 
in  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle, 
Denver,  and  other  places.  A  list  of  texts 
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treating  the  subject  of  Industrial  Arts  in  this 
way  is  also  quoted  {Third  Yearbook,  page 

336). 

Art. — The  studies  here  deal  principally 
with  the  educability  of  pupils  in  drawing, 
indicating,  for  example,  that  high  intel¬ 
ligence  is  not  a  prerequisite;  but  that  some 
factors  of  general  intelligence  are  requisite. 
A  study  of  children’s  preferences  for  pictures 
indicates  that  “children  like  pictures  in 
which  there  are  a  few  easily  distinguished 
objects  in  the  foreground.’’  (III-345.) 

Music. — Three  points  stand  out  in  this 
report:  First,  the  explanation  of  the  Seashore 
and  Revesz  prognosis  tests  of  musical 
ability;  second,  the  findings  which  indicate 
that  rhythm  capacity  is  innate  and  cannot 
be  developed  to  any  extent;  and  third,  the 
explanation  of  the  Kwalwasser-Ruch  musical 
accomplishment  test.  Exposition  is  also 
made  of  seven  of  the  definite  attainment 
standards  recommended  for  6th  grade 
achievement  by  the  Music  Supervisors’ 
National  Conference  of  1921. 

III.  Teaching  Methods 

Aims. — Educational  leaders  are  agreed 
that  the  first  step  in  any  intelligent  program 
of  curriculum  revision  is  a  clear  definition 
of  aims.  It  is  also  pretty  generally  asserted 
that  the  educator  has  not  been,  in  the  past, 
any  too  cognizant  of  his  aims.  In  the 
Second  Yearbook  reference  is  made^  to 
several  school  systems  which  have  under¬ 
taken  to  re-determine  the  fundamental 
aims  of  education.  I  say  r(?-determine 
because  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the 
seven  fundamental  aims  enunciated  by 
the  National  Education  Association  in  1918^ 
— the  same  being  the  work  of  several 
committees  of  nationally  known  educators 
working  through  a  period  of  more  than 
seven  years — cover  the  entire  field  of  public 
education  most  satisfactorily.  The  writer 
has  not  seen  a  set  of  aims  worked  out  by  any 
set  of  investigators  since  1918  which  cannot 
easily  be  translated  into  terms  of  the  seven 

>Pp.  62, 81, 83, 85, 88-92. 

*Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  published  by  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Education. 


cardinal  aims,  without  loss.  Therefore  the 
efficient  move  now  seems  to  be  that  sug¬ 
gested  on  page  ii  of  the  Third  Yearbook 
namely  to  try  to  get  our  curricula  into  line 
with  these  known  aims. 

Individual  and  Community  Needs. — ^The 
problem  here  centers  about  ability  grouping 
and  the  determination  of  minimum  essentials 
for  the  slow  pupil  and  enrichment  of  curric¬ 
ulum  for  the  fast,  also  brief  mention  is  made 
of  the  Winnetka  plan  of  individual  pro¬ 
motions.  Recognition  of  community  needs 
seems  to  begin  with  the  community  survey. 

Directed  Study. — Here  it  seems  that  the 
“natural’’  methods  of  the  exceptionally  fine 
teacher  need  to  be  analyzed  and  codified 
for  general  use.  Also  it  needs  a  more 
definite  emphasis  in  the  time  schedule. 

Faculty  Cooperative  Study. — ^This  is  but 
a  part  of  the  general  movement  in  the 
advance  of  professional  standards.  Pro¬ 
fessional  leadership  on  the  part  of  principal 
and  superintendent  seem  to  be  the  big 
motivations  here. 

Recognition  of  the  Child’s  Social  Age. — It 
ought  by  this  time  to  be  an  educational 
truism  that  every  child  has  at  least  four 
“ages’’ — chronological,  mental,  physical  and 
social — and  any  pupil  placement  plan  which 
ignores  any  one  of  these  factors  is  defective. 

Development  of  Child-Leadership. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  p. 
103,  Second  Yearbook,  indicates  the  problem: 
“The  subjects  should  be  organized  and  used 
so  that  pupils  may  teach  one  another. 
Education  has  never  made  adequate  use  of 
the  fact  that  children  learn  much  from  one 
another,  and  our  present  subject  organi¬ 
zation  does  not  favor  such  mutual  teaching. 
.  .  .  The  topics  and  content  of  studies 

should  be  such  that  pupils  can  come  into 
mutual  and  cooperative  mastery  of  them.’’ 

Character  Education. — We  need  to  develop 
more  definite,  conscious,  direct  approaches 
toward  character  development;  rather  than 
to  fall  back  upon  the  incidental  work  of 
the  past.  The  Fourth  Yearbook  promises 
some  studies  along  this  line.  The  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association  is  making  at 
least  one  advance  (and  undoubtedly  many 
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more)  when  it  shows  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  how  matters  of  sex  education  may 
be  discussed,  frankly,  definitely,  and  fear¬ 
lessly  even  in  mixed  audiences;  and  how 
these  topics  may  be  likewise  handled  with 
children. 

IV.  Mechanical  Structure  of  Education 

School  Organization. — The  Dalton  and 
Winnetka  plans  seem  to  be  about  the  only 
variations  from  the  traditional  one-teacher 
plan  (including  the  prevailing  plan  of  itiner¬ 
ant  teachers  of  special  subjects).  The 
Winnetka  plan  of  individual  promotion 
is  certainly  a  mighty  challenge  to  the  mind 
of  every  educator  who  lays  any  claim 
to  being  progressive. 

Time  Distribution. — The  study  of  time 
allotments  in  the  various  subjects  through¬ 
out  our  country  seems  already  to  have 
been  made  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  now 
necessary  only  for  the  curriculum  maker 
to  look  these  digests  over  and  take  his 


choice.  While,  as  previously  indicated, 
there  is  a  general  uniformity  of  subject 
heads,  there  seems  to  be  no  end,  in  the 
matter  of  time  allotments,  to  that  infinite — 
and  I  think  I  may  say  permissible — variety 
of  which  the  American  is  so  fond. 

Conclusion 

The  curriculum  revision  movement  repre¬ 
sents,  then,  a  nation-wide,  centrally  directed, 
check-up  on  existing  educational  practices, 
plus  a  systematic  effort  toward  improvement 
supported  by  scientific  research.  In  the 
present  field  of  investigation,  namely  the 
elementary,  there  is  thus  far  no  indication 
of  there  being  any  very  revolutionary 
transformations  in  either  subjects  or 
methods.  The  results  are  far  more  likely 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  those  evolution¬ 
ary  processes  which  ever  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  progressive  leader  and  which  manifest 
themselves  in  the  quiet  translation  of  the 
very-good  into, the  excellent. 


OUR  MATERIAL  AGE 

Wm.  B.  Smith 

[His  college  gave  Doctor  Smith  the  degree  in  medicine.  His  readers  would  extend  it  to  philosophy. 
In  accordance  with  the  promise  to  continue  informing  you  on  what  the  layman  thinks  about  education 
this  magazine  offers  another  cogitation  of  the  Kemville  sage  written  in  the  shade  of  his  California 
eucalyptus  tree.] 

N  THE  Atlantic^  George  W.  Alger  dis¬ 
cusses  the  modern  condition  of  mass 
leisure,  and  asks  “for  what.?”  What 
the  sociologist  terms  “The  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution,”  with  its  resulting  high  wages, 
greatly  increased  family  and  individual 
purchasing  power,  and  release  of  human 
energy  in  hours  of  undirected  and  undigested 
leisure,  spells  to  him  a  very  questionable 
finis  for  the  boasted  superiority  of  the 
American  of  Nordic  blood.  He  hints  that 
this  is  the  great  vital  problem  facing  edu¬ 
cation  in  America  to-day,  and,  as  it  is  faced 
and  solved  wisely,  most  of  the  social. 


economic,  and  ethical  problems  of  the  day 
and  age  will  be  automatically  solved  as  well. 

The  above  author  states  that  education 
has  not  yet  recognized  the  need  to  develop 
the  capacity  of  the  individual  to  be  happy, 
and  that  even  the  needs  of  such  a  system 
are  not  yet  understood.  Such  general¬ 
izations  as  this  intensely  interesting  article 
give  are  easy  to  make.  In  fact  the  tendency 
to  sit  at  the  typewriter  and  make  them  cover 
all  the  criminal  and  evil  tendencies  of  our 
modern  life,  and  then  to  call  for  a  “survey 
of  leisure”  to  secure  detailed  information 
for  education  to  go  to  work  on,  is  rather 
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begging  the  question.  For  if  one  takes 
the  trouble  to  look  over  the  technical 
journals  which  are  the  mouth-pieces  of  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this 
country,  one  will  be  surprised  to  see  what 
a  large  percentage  of  the  space  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Educational  Associ¬ 
ation^  the  Educational  Review,  and  others 
of  like  standing,  arc  earnestly  devoted  to 
just  this  problem.  Educationally  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  usually  stated  as  “Education  for 
Citizenship,”  or  “How  to  Socialize  Our 
Educational  Work  for  the  Youth?” 

The  tendency  to  take  a  pessimistic  view 
of  the  present  hour  in  history  is  a  natural 
and  very  human  trait.  If  any  one  of  us  had 
the  privilege  of  recreating  the  laws  of  life 
for  the  earth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
adult  “creator”  would  include  a  law  that 
would  provide  for  the  inheritance  of  parental 
experience  by  the  new-born  child.  This 
one  law  would  simplify  all  the  knotty  edu¬ 
cational  problems  that  the  adult  man  has  to 
face  to-day  in  his  pitiful  efforts  to  give  his 
sons  and  daughters  a  fairer  start  in  life  than 
he  himself  enjoyed.  Collier  s  Weekly  printed 
a  special  article  recently  entitled  “What 
Has  Become  of  the  Reds  of  Yesteryear?” 
Specific  instances  were  given  to  show  the 
tendency  of  violent  youth  to  settle  down  and 
become  law  abiding  and  respectable  with 
age  and  parental  responsibility.  Somewhere 
also  was  printed  recently  a  comment  on  the 
earliest  clay  tablet  of  Ptah  Hotep,  some 
2500  years  before  Christ,  in  which  the 
scribe  recorded  a  lament  on  the  “decadence 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live.”  He  was 
probably  quite  right,  too,  for  we  now  have 
only  such  faint  traces  of  the  civilization  of 
that  ancient  Persia  as  survive  in  the  clay 
tablets  of  its  ruins. 

We  are  living  in  a  material  age,  and  not 
one  of  us  hundred  and  ten  millions  who 
has  intelligence  enough  to  form  sound  judg¬ 
ment  at  all,  but  recognizes  this  fact.  We 
may  not  like  it,  we  may  not  believe  in  it, 
and  we  may  bemoan  the  penalties  that  go 
with  materialism  for  the  man  who  yet 
maintains  an  individual  conscience  in  vigor¬ 
ous  working  order.  Yet  we  may  travel  the 


broad  highway  with  wide  open  eyes,  for 
another  thing  on  which  practically  all  are 
agreed  is  that  we,  as  a  race  or  as  a  group, 
never  intend  to  go  back  to  the  hard  living 
conditions  of  the  “Golden  Age”  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  The  die  is  already  cast  and  the 
mold  is  destroyed.  Our  main  daily  indi¬ 
vidual  problem  is  how  to  inject  more  speed 
into  our  own  family  bus  to  keep  within 
reasonable  hailing  distance  of  the  procession. 

There  is  another  determined  tendency  in 
American  educational  circles  to-day,  and 
that  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
word  “education”  has  been  limited  too 
generally  to  the  specific  days  and  years  given 
over  to  our  systematized  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  determination  to  do  something 
about  it  is  evidenced  by  the  generous 
“extension  departments”  of  our  Universi¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  the  rather  haphazard  self- 
help  business  of  the  correspondence  schools 
with  their  commercial  taint.  The  signifi¬ 
cant  thing  in  all  this  is  that  the  general 
public  is  supporting  and  trying  to  utilize 
these  sources  of  self  education.  It  would 
take  a  dark  browed  pessimist  indeed  who 
could  not  see  the  significance  of  the  general 
adult  desire  to  acquire  knowledge.  It  is 
certain  that  nothing  like  it  has  ever  before 
been  seen  in  the  recorded  history  of  this 
world. 

This  eager  hunger  for  knowledge  which 
supports  billions  of  dollars  of  capital  invested 
in  publications  of  every  possible  sort  and 
complexion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  supported  by  public  tax¬ 
ation,  is  the  optimist’s  answer  to  the  warning 
that  our  civilization  shows  the  same  germs 
of  decay  that  history  records  in  times  past 
where  material  wealth  produced  a  great 
leisure  ruling  class  and  coincident  general 
moral  disintegration  of  the  submerged 
masses.  At  least  we  must  grant  that  the 
MECHANISMS  for  giving  a  worth-while  aim 
in  life,  for  directing  and  enlightening  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual,  for  creating 
worthy  ideals  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men,  are  the  compensating  mechanical  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  answer  to  the  educational 
problem.  We  may  even  rely  upon  history 
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of  fallen  civilizations  of  the  past  to  know 
that  life  itself  cannot  be  cut  short  on  the 
earth  as  long  as  soil  and  sun  and  rain  will 
maintain  it.  If  our  control  of  social 
mechanisms  is  doomed  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  results  of  our  own  ignorance  we  may  be 
sure  that  we  will  be  followed  by  some 
group  who  will  take  up  the  “white  man’s 
burden.” 

We  hear  exactly  the  same  complaint 
from  the  Fundamentalist  in  religion,  a 
constant  pulpit  lament  that  the  modern 
church  is  losing  its  historic  power  over  the 
hearts  and  minds  and  conduct  of  men.  This 
complaint  is  usually  directed  most  emphati¬ 
cally  against  the  younger  generation.  This 
phrase,  “  younger  generation,”  is  also  handled 
and  bandied  about  in  a  most  peculiar  fashion. 
One  would  think  to  hear  it  and  read  it  in  its 
daily  appearances  that  each  generation  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  was  followed  by  the 
succeeding  one  just  emerging  from  its  teens. 
This  is  a  physiologic,  as  well  as  a  sociologic, 
misconception.  Our  understudy  is  always 
crowding  hard  on  the  job  we  are  holding 
down,  waiting  eagerly  for  a  warm  chimney 
seat  to  claim  the  old  fogey,  who  is  forever 
holding  up  real  speedy  progress.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  when  it 
appeared  in  the  time  of  the  Egyptian 
Pharaoh  who  first  evolved  the  scheme  of 
building  a  pyramid  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
to  protect  his  bones  from  his  heirs. 

Youth  is  forever  eager  to  shove  age  off  the 
scene,  and  age  is  forever  fighting  to  hold 
possession  of  to-day  for  to-morrow’s  harvest. 
Fundamentalism  is  to-day  fighting  for 
creation  according  to  Genesis;  for  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  miracles,  including 
Jonah’s  three  days’  sojourn  in  the  gastric 
juices  of  a  living  whale;  for  the  Virgin 
birth  to  explain  the  power  and  moral  beauty 
of  Christ;  for  His  resurrection  and  second 
coming  in  a  physical  body  somehow  made 
immortal,  all  this,  to  conserve  and  re¬ 
generate  altruism  for  to-morrow’s  needs. 
We  do  not  see  that  He,  who  regards  the 
sparrow’s  fall,  must  have  indeed  foreseen 
our  to-morrows  for  us.  And  if  the  whole 
universe  is,  after  all,  just  a  materialistic 


accident,  we  still  have  just  this  present  day 
to  do  with  as  we  will.  Yesterday  is  already 
a  part  of  history,  and  to-morrow  we  may  not 
be  here.  To-day  we  may  direct  our  works 
with  logic,  with  wisdom,  with  intelligence, 
or  with  heedless  foolishness — the  choice  is  a 
personal  one  for  which  each  one  is  personally 
responsible.  The  burden  cannot  be  put  off 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  family  or  any  other 
social  group  however  large  or  small.  The 
result  of  our  daily  living,  our  thinking,  and 
our  doing,  is  a  character  by  which  and  for 
which,  we  must  stand  in  the  judgment  of 
men  and  in  the  judgment  of  God  just  so 
surely  as  there  be  one. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  only  way  in  which 
we  to-day  may  guard  and  guide  the  character 
of  to-morrow’s  manhood  is  by  to-day’s 
education  of  our  children  just  so  long  as 
they  are  under  our  authority.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  it  is  just  a  point  of 
view  that  we  are  fighting  for  so  strenuously. 
Human  nature  is  to-day  what  the  appetites 
and  senses  of  the  physical  body  has  made  it 
together  with  the  mental  memory  reactions 
we  have  gotten  from  the  lessons  of  past 
experience  in  their  satisfaction.'  Therefore 
human  nature  does  not  change  from  age  to 
age,  it  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  ten 
thousand  or  ten  million  years  ago  on  this 
physical  earth.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  will  be  much  the  same  to-morrow. 
In  other  words  it  is  the  thinking  of  to-day 
with  its  resulting  action  that  constitutes 
the  chief  problem  of  education. 

During  the  World  War  we  had  a  tre¬ 
mendous  object  lesson  in  what  modern 
social  organization  can  do  to  coalesce  and 
direct  public  opinion  to  one  great  willing, 
fighting,  and  hoping  purpose.  So  over¬ 
whelming  was  this  demonstration  that  most 
of  us  believed  that  the  great  idealistic 
definition  of  human  brotherhood  was  becom¬ 
ing  a  working  reality  for  this,  our  day  and 
our  age.  In  the  disappointment  of  the 
reaction  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the 
other  extreme  to  where  many  of  us  see  only 
the  blackest  side  of  the  picture,  and  forget 
that  reaction,  in  the  human  heart  as  in 
physics,  is  always  equal  to  action  and  in  the 
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opposite  direction.  Basic  human  nature 
has  not  changed,  and  cannot  change  save 
by  a  slow  process  of  social  evolution  over 
the  course  of  countless  ages.  The  lesson 
of  those  War  years  is  still  vital  and  just  as 
safe  to  base  to-morrow’s  intelligent  plans 
upon  as  are  the  disappointing  lessons  of  the 
years  that  intervene. 

The  successful  educator  to-day  must  be 
an  intelligent  optimist.  And  why  shouldn’t 
he  be?  His  daily  task  all  his  life  long  lies 
with  the  young  heart  and  young  brain,  the 
living  fount  of  all  optimism!  He  sees  in 
the  past  a  clear  demonstration  in  human 
history  of  the  two  great  streams  of  social 
forces,  dark  selfishness  and  altruistic  love 
working  on  the  human  heart  and  character 
ever  since  Man  became  an  upright  and 
consciously  articulate  animal.  He  puts  no 
time  limit  on  evolution  in  the  upward  course 
of  this  history.  He  sees  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations  as  but  incidents  in  this  slow 
development.  He  sees  in  this  past  a 
fundamental  difference  in  the  conception  of 
the  inherent  right  to  personal  knowledge, 
from  that  of  our  own  day.  Then,  knowl¬ 
edge  was  the  rightful  possession  of  the  few 
and  Ignorance  the  portion  of  the  many. 
To-day  the  right  to  know  is  just  as  inalien¬ 
able  as  the  right  of  possession  of  property, 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
He  sees  fermenting  all  through  the  social 
mixture  to-day  an  urgent  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  wisely  knowing  ones  to  pass  on 
true  knowledge  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
listen  and  to  learn. 

So  urgent  is  this  sense  of  responsibility 
to-day  that  we  are  making  the  mistake  of 
legislating  in  behalf  of  the  quicker  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  This  is  a  mistake  of  the 
Elders  under  the  urge  to  protect  and  guide 
Youth  in  its  heedless  years.  But  appetite 
for  knowledge  cannot  be  legislated  into  the 
mind  any  more  than  can  appetite  for  strong 
drink  be  legislated  out  of  the  physical  body. 
A  colt  beside  a  roaring  railroad  train,  under 
urge  of  whip  and  rein  can  be  forced  to  the 
water  trough,  but  no  external  force  can 
make  him  drink  until  his  quivering  nerves 
have  stopped  their  explosive  control  of  his 


consciousness.  In  this  radio,  moving  picture, 
jazz-crazed  day  it  takes  something  more 
than  legislation  by  our  Elder  Statesmen  to 
do  more  than  lead  the  youth  and  maid  to 
the  trough  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  of 
self  in  just  relation  to  the  social  group,  a 
desire  for  true  knowledge  for  its  character 
value  to  that  self  must  be  acquired  by  the 
youth  before  education  for  better  citizenship 
has  much  chance  to  gather  a  harvest. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the 
educational  problem.  Its  solution  is  the 
great  disputed  question  in  the  minds,  hearts, 
pens,  and  voices  of  the  leaders  of  education 
to-day.  We  know  that  knowledge  of  truth 
shall  set  us  free.  We  know  that  sane  human 
nature  in  America  to-day  is  just  the  same 
mind  stuff  as  it  was  in  those  days  of  the 
Great  War  when  we  stepped  forward  as  one 
coherent  unit  to  accomplish  the  salvation 
of  all  that  democracy  holds  dear.  We  know 
that  the  generation  that  suffered  and  bled 
and  is  yet  paying  for  that  War  will  not  be 
needlessly  led  into  another  such  mistaken 
solution  of  international  rivalries.  History 
tells  us  that  every  such  lesson  has  been 
sufficient  at  least  for  the  generation  which 
experienced  it.  It  is  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  this,  and  every  other  land,  on  which 
we  must  depend  for  sanity  and  wisdom  in 
building  up  great  social  ideals  which  will 
make  war  a  bloody  outlaw  instead  of  the 
glorious  hero  he  looks  in  the  past. 

The  creation  of  the  appetite  for  this  sort 
of  altruistic  social  ideal  has  the  same  basic 
difficulty  as  that  of  creating  an  individual 
appetite  for  all  true  knowledge.  The  super¬ 
ficial  variety  of  culture  we  are  apparently 
getting  to-day  can  almost  be  painted  on 
with  a  brush.  Radio  broadcasting  is  a 
great  universal  mass  tool  for  diffusion  of 
entertainment  and  information.  Its  weak¬ 
ness  as  an  educational  tool  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  student  can  turn  off  the  bombard¬ 
ment  with  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  on 
the  finding  dial.  It  takes  something  more 
essential  than  an  air  filled  full  of  invisible 
electric  wavelets  to  create  an  appetite  for 
sane  ideals  and  true  culture.  That  fact  is 
also  recognized  among  all  educators  to-day. 
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One  other  general  fact  of  historic  signifi¬ 
cance  the  optimist  knows  as  a  basis  of  social 
education.  Modern  civilization  is  still  firmly 
founded  and  maintained  in  power  on  the 
essential  family  unit.  Stray  individuals 
outside  such  unit,  no  matter  how  powerful, 
wealthy,  or  wise  they  may  be,  have  little  if 
any  influence  in  propagating  or  maintaining 
the  standards  of  our  social  organization.  A 
young  sturdy  growing  nation,  history  tells 
us,  is  one  where  this  family  unit  was  strong 
and  fairly  pure.  With  the  decay  of  the 
family  unit  through  disease,  loss  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  lax  educational  methods, 
then,  and  then  only,  did  the  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  power  of  the  nation  begin  its  downward 
course.  The  pessimist  to-day  sees  the  seeds 
of  such  decay  eating  like  a  cancer  at  the 
breast  of  America.  But  it  is  just  here  that 
the  intelligent  optimist  takes  his  stand 
to  do  lusty  battle.  “The  family  is  now 
just  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep”;  “divorce  rate 
has  multiplied  many  fold  in  the  last  few 
years”;  “tuberculosis  and  syphilis  are 
eating  out  the  heart  of  our  family  health”; 
these  and  other  specific  charges  are  hurled 
at  the  student  of  sociology. 

The  answers  are  simple  and  fairly  con¬ 
clusive.  The  average  duration  of  life  has 
been  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  two  gener¬ 
ations.  The  population  of  this  country 
has  increased  many  fold  in  the  same  time. 
Emancipation  of  woman  has  given  her 
equality  with  the  historically  free  male  in 
political,  economic,  and  religious  life.  To¬ 
day  woman  is  a  free  social  agent  and  not 
dependent  on  matrimony  and  “mothering” 
either  as  a  career  or  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Despite  all  these  facts  of  modern  life,  the 
American  family  and  the  social  and  political 
organization  built  and  maintained  upon  it, 
is  the  very  anchor  of  justice  and  social 
morality  in  the  world  to-day.  The  charges 
against  the  American  family  fall  down  as 
unproven.  Every  one  of  us  can  look  about 
among  our  neighbors  and  point  with  pride, 
if  we  wish,  to  many  foolish,  immature,  jazz- 
crazy  youths  and  maids  who  have  married, 
settled  down  to  the  raising  of  a  family,  and 
are  as  steady  and  peaceable  and  as  ambitious 


for  that  family  as  were  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  any  previous  generation.  Such 
instances  outnumber  the  social  family  wrecks 
familiar  to  us  all  in  the  dally  papers  by  many, 
many  times. 

All  of  these  generalizations  are  well  known 
to  the  leaders  and  real  students  of  education 
of  these  United  States.  But  it  is  the  actual 
working  details  of  effective  training  for 
social  betterment  and  moral  adaptation  to 
the  environment  of  this  high  speed  age, 
which  are  the  uncertain  and  debatable 
educational  questions.  The  social  psychol¬ 
ogist  answers  that,  in  education  as  in  bodily 
growth,  incoming  sensory  stimuli  must  be 
adequately  discharged  by  motor  nerve 
Impulse  and  bodily  activity.  Thus  all 
sorts  and  varieties  of  “working  depart¬ 
ments”  have  been  built  into  our  public 
educational  institutions.  Theoretically  at 
least  every  young  man  who  goes  through  the 
high  school  should  have  some  familiarity 
with  the  trade  or  craft  which  attracts  him. 
Every  girl  of  the  same  social  status  should 
have  had  instruction  in  domestic  science  or 
some  branch  of  office  work  if  that  suits  her 
better.  But  the  “crime  wave  and  the  jazz 
craze”  continue  to  attract  this  young 
generation  with  ever  accelerating  pace.  The 
answer  is  not  yet. 

The  “older  generation”  should  remember 
that  there  are  two  phases  in  this  “youth 
problem”  which  touch  each  one  of  us 
vitally.  The  first  phase  is  within  the  family, 
where  the  direct  social  training  begins  and 
where  the  roughest  corners  are  smoothed  off 
and  the  rudest  colors  are  somewhat  softened. 
Here  the  Lordly  Male  leaves  the  problem 
pretty  much  up  to  the  wife  and  mother. 
She  in  her  turn  pushes  it  on  to  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  graded  school.  The  graded 
school  finally  passes  the  problem  on  to  the 
high  school  or  to  the  economic  organization. 
The  high  school  finally  passes  it  on  to  the 
college  and  the  university.  This  covers  the 
first  phase  of  the  youth  problem. 

The  second  phase  touches  us  vitally  when 
we  feel  this  young,  peppy,  jazzy,  optimistic, 
enthusiastic  generation  pushing  hard  on  our 
footsteps  for  the  job  we  have  been  holding 
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down  and  considering  as  our  very  own,  hold¬ 
ing  which,  the  world  holds  steady,  losing 
which,  the  world,  too,  is  lost.  This  is  that 
younger  generation  which  in  turn  irritates, 
angers,  then  maddens  us.  This  is  that 
younger  generation  which  the  Lord  has 
thrust  upon  us  to  run  the  world  when  we 
are  through.  May  He  preserve  His  own! 
The  prospect  horrifies  us!  We  cannot  seem 
to  see  the  wisdom  or  the  sanity  in  allowing 
this  “youth  movement”  to  make  the  mis¬ 
takes  it  is  certainly  headed  for  and  into.  It 
was  different  when  we  took  up  the  burden 
the  “Old  Man” — God  bless  him! — laid 
upon  us!  We  fail  to  see  that  we  project  the 
seasoned  intelligence  which  we  now  are 
conscious  of,  back  to  cover  the  callow  youth 
that  stepped  into  our  old  man’s  shoes.  In 
short,  we  haven’t  yet,  with  all  life’s  experi¬ 
ence  behind  us,  gained  a  fair  perspective 
of  the  inner  purpose  of  the  lessons  the  Good 
Lord  laid  upon  us.  We  are  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  we  will  continue  to  learn  and 
drink  eagerly  of  the  fountain  of  knowledge 
to  the  very  last  breath.  Only  occasionally 
does  it  strike  us  that  we  may  be  the  pa¬ 
thetic  end  of  this  educational  problem. 

It  is  most  certainly  true  to-day,  as  always, 
that  social  betterment  depends  upon  edu¬ 
cation.  But  if  we  think  that  educational 
leaders  w’ho  are  responsible  for  the  job  in 
America  are  asleep  at  the  switch  we  do 
them  a  grave  injustice.  They  are  studying 
the  problem  and  no  detail  of  its  solution  is 
announced  but  it  arouses  a  wave  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  or  a  storm  of  protest.  Education  is  not 
static — it  is  electric,  it  is  fluid,  it  is  changing 
so  fast  that  the  school  presses  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  end  of  the  business  of  education  are  way 
behind  on  current  production.  It  is  defi¬ 
nitely  entered  on  the  race  to  keep  up  with 
the  mechanical  and  industrial  advance  of  the 
economic  and  social  order  which  it  serves. 
It  needs  the  helping  hand  that  we  of  the 
Older  Generation  can  give  it. 


There  is  one  definite  thing  that  we  older 
ones  could  give  to  it  in  this  world  now 
grown  so  small  and  crowded.  Most  of  us 
of  any  training  realize  the  short-comings  of 
the  social  order  in  which  we  move.  We  have 
an  appetite  already  developed  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  other  fellow  and  we  want 
him  to  know  the  truth  about  us.  What 
about  the  Russian  and  his  thinking,  back  of 
his  “doing,”  that  so  puzzles  and  disgusts 
us?  We  have  no  present  way  of  knowing. 
What  motives  and  what  point  of  view  are 
back  of  the  peculiar  things  we  observe,  or 
believe  w^e  observe,  in  the  Frenchman,  the 
Englishman,  the  Irishman,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Africander  and  the  heathen  Chinee? 
All  these  are  in  a  very  peculiar  sense  to-day 
our  neighbors,  and  to  whom  we  must  be 
neighborly  if  we  would  remain  decent  in 
our  own  eyes. 

Here  the  present  “older  generation”  needs 
to  link  hands,  the  business  man,  the  scien¬ 
tist,  the  lawyer  and  the  law  giver,  the 
farmer,  the  doctor,  and  the  preacher  with  the 
wise  leaders  of  education.  We  need  such 
a  union  of  modern  social  forces  in  the 
formation  of  a  great  international  truth¬ 
finding  body  which  shall  be  non-religious, 
non-political,  and  non-racial,  pledged  and 
devoted  to  securing  real  truth  of  humani¬ 
tarian  value  the  world  over.  To  help 
finance  such  an  organization  would  have 
first  call  on  the  resources  of  this  same 
“older  generation”  outside  of  the  primary 
support  of  the  family  unit.  To  secure  the 
publications  and  the  journal  of  such  an 
organization  we  might  well  forego  any 
number  of  the  modern  “speak-easy”  maga¬ 
zines  which  we  now  patronize  so  liberally. 
To  make  such  truthful  world-wide  reading 
matter  available  would  be  the  greatest 
single  gift  we,  of  the  generation  which  is 
passing,  could  make  to  the  education  of  the 
younger  generation  which  is  coming  so  close 
behind. 


Let  not  the  sour-faced  teach  morals  lest  they  create  a  distaste  for  virtue.  Let  the  hale 
and  cheerful  ones  do  this. 


— Kingsley 


BREAKING  THE  SHACKLES 

John  H.  Butler 

[Many  a  reader  who  has  a  memory  of  conventions  attended  or  educational  protests  read  will  re¬ 
member  the  vigorous  temperament  of  Frederic  Burk.  He  battered  away  for  a  generation  at  the 
wasteful  complacency  of  the  graded  school  and  its  absurd  assumption  that  thirty  or  forty  children  all 
different  could  be  educated  on  a  theory  that  they  are  all  alike.  John  Butler,  of  Burk’s  school,  the 
State  Teachers’  College,  San  Francisco,  gives  here  a  hearty  tribute  to  his  master,  and  makes  an  earnest 


plea  to  keep  up  the  campaign  against  the  lock  step 

AN  ENDLESS  line  of  children,  chained 
one  to  the  other,  foot  to  foot,  hand 
to  hand:  an  endless  line  of  weary 
children  slowly  moving  along  in  monotonous 
lockstep  that  killed  the  joy  in  their  young 
eyes  and  crushed  the  spirit  in  their  young 
hearts:  this  was  the  vision  that  for  thirty 
years  tortured  the  great  heart  of  Dr.  Fred¬ 
eric  Burk. 

He  died  last  year,  broken  down  by  a  quar¬ 
ter  century  of  ceaseless  toil  spent  in  grim 
determination  to  break  the  shackles  from 
that  long  line  of  weary  children.  He  lived 
and  fought  with  little  recognition;  but  now 
the  world  is  slowly  awakening  to  the  value 
of  the  work  he  did.  Some  day,  perhaps,  it 
will  lay  on  his  grave  the  tributes  it  so  with¬ 
held  during  his  life. 

Dr.  Frederic  Burk  was  a  schoolman. 
The  endless  line  of  shackled  children — 
millions  upon  millions — was  the  procession 
of  weary  boys  and  girls  that  have  been 
doggedly  marching  through  our  public 
schools  since  the  time  those  schools  came 
into  being — that  still  march.  “The  Lock- 
step,”  he  called  it  bitterly;  and  to-day  that 
word  has  become  the  battle  cry  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples. 

It  was  when  he  became  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  little  town  of  Santa  Rosa, 
California,  with  his  doctor’s  degree  from 
Clark  University  newly  hung  above  his 
fireplace,  that  he  began  his  long  fight.  It 
started  in  the  kindergarten.  Indignant  at 
the  way  little  children  were  forced  to  fall 
into  line,  submit  to  their  shackles  and  start 
on  the  weary  march  through  the  schools. 


.] 

Doctor  Burk  abolished,  with  one  sweep,  all 
the  mechanical  drills,  all  the  set  lessons  and 
gave  them  a  chance  to  play.  “Each  child,” 
he  said,  “is  different.  To  drill  them  as  we 
drill  soldiers  is  to  kill  at  birth  all  their  won¬ 
derful  possibilities  and  turn  out  an  array  of 
drab,  defective  little  figures,  each  shorn  of 
the  one  thing  that  makes  him  worth  while — 
his  individuality.” 

And  thus  it  was  that  he  put  into  practice 
at  Santa  Rosa,  some  years  before  the  world 
ever  heard  of  Madam  Montessori,  the  same 
ideas  that  this  country  welcomed  so  enthu¬ 
siastically  when  they  came  later  from  a 
foreign  country.  The  world  has  gone  fur¬ 
ther  to-day  than  Madam  Montessori  went 
but  the  idea  of  play  and  freedom  in  the 
kindergarten  was  a  lasting  contribution  to 
education.  Doctor  Burk  went  on. 

The  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  fround  him  president  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  San  Francisco,  now  a 
State  Teachers’  College.  His  duty  was  to 
train  teachers  but  there  was  connected  with 
the  institution  an  elementary  school  of  San 
Francisco,  and  here  he  began  experiments 
that  lasted  twenty  years — until  his  death. 

“Break  the  Lockstep,”  was  his  watch¬ 
word.  He  maintained  that  each  child  was 
different.  He  raged  at  the  practice  of  herd¬ 
ing  forty  of  them  into  one  room  and  making 
each  one  do  the  same  work  at  the  same 
speed.  Some  are  very  bright,  some  are  very 
dull  and  the  rest  lie  scattered  along  in  be¬ 
tween,  endowed  with  varying  degrees  of 
brightness  and  dullness.  He  went  further 
than  this  and,  by  careful  tests,  showed  that 
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every  child  varied  in  the  ease  with  which 
he  could  learn  each  of  the  various  subjects; 
even  varied  from  week  to  week  in  the  ease 
with  which  he  could  master  one  subject. 

It  was  not  strange,  this  theory.  We  all 
like  to  do  some  things  more  than  other 
things;  and  we  know  that  others  like  things 
we  dislike,  and  have  an  aversion  toward 
things  we  care  for.  We  also  know  that  some 
days  we  can  do  a  specific  thing  much  more 
rapidly  and  better  than  we  can  do  it  other 
days.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  sense. 

Yet  the  schools  did  not  seem  to  recognize 
this.  Most  of  them  do  not  recognize  it  yet. 
In  the  typical  American  class  room  there  are 
forty  children.  Every  child  must  study  the 
same  things,  whether  he  is  interested  in 
them  or  not.  Let  us  grant  that  this  is  as 
it  should  be,  that  he  needs  them  all  in  life, 
though  this  might  be  open  to  question.  But 
can  we  grant  that  it  is  right  to  force  every 
child  of  the  forty  to  go  at  exactly  the  same 
speed  in  every  thing  he  studies?  Is  it  right 
to  make  all  of  these  children  go  through  the 
same  intellectual  movements  in  precisely 
the  same  way? 

“The  Lockstep,”  Doctor  Burk  called  it. 
We  chain  the  bright  child  to  the  dull  child, 
the  fast  to  the  slow,  the  quick  to  the  dead. 
And  so  the  procession  moves  on.  The  speed 
is  too  rapid  for  the  slow  children  and  not 
rapid  enough  for  the  bright.  And  what 
are  the  results?  The  slow  children  become 
hopelessly  discouraged.  They  are  not  pro¬ 
moted;  they  clog  up  the  schools  and  cost  the 
taxpayers  many  millions  of  dollars.  In 
some  cities  forty  per  cent,  of  the  children  in 
the  elementary  schools  are  these  laggards. 
They  usually  get  so  disheartened  that  they 
drop  out  of  school  as  soon  as  the  law  permits 
them. 

What  happens  to  the  bright?  Chained 
to  the  average  and  the  dull  they  move  far 
too  slowly.  They  must  go  to  their  reading 
class  day  after  day  and  listen  to  the  duller 
children  stumble  over  passages,  when  they 
have  read  the  entire  book  before  the  end  of 
the  first  week.  They  must  go  to  arithmetic 
and  listen  again  to  things  they  have  mas¬ 
tered  a  long  time  before.  What  wonder 


they  get  tired  and  bored  from  it  all?  What 
wonder  they  get  into  mischief?  It  is  usually 
the  bright  and  active  that  are  the  trouble 
makers.  What  wonder  they  want  to  quit 
school  and  do  something  interesting? 

Doctor  Burk  saw  all  this  but  for  a  long 
time  he  could  find  no  remedy.  He  at¬ 
tacked  bitterly  the  whole  system,  and  so 
brilliant  and  sarcastic  were  his  attacks  that 
he  made  life-long  enemies  of  many  who 
could  not  look  ahead.  He  was  known  up 
and  down  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  destructive 
critic  of  all  existing  educational  methods; 
his  fame  even  spread  over  the  continent. 
And  then,  about  1913,  he  stumbled  on  what 
he  thought  was  a  solution. 

He  developed  it  eagerly.  It  seemed  to 
work.  Children  learned  far  more  in  far  less 
time,  even  under  the  raw  and  inexperienced 
student  teachers  he  had  to  use;  they  became 
interested  and  enthusiastic.  Although  his 
elementary  school  had  about  seven  hundred 
children  in  it,  not  a  single  child  dropped  out 
from  the  time  he  got  his  system  working 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  What  was  more 
remarkable,  not  a  single  child  took  more  than 
eight  years  to  finish  the  eight  grades,  and 
many  finished  in  as  few  as  five.  All  this, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  given  more 
work  in  the  regular  studies,  and  more  special 
studies,  than  is  given  in  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  elementary  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

At  the  time  the  exposition  was  held  in 
San  Francisco  there  came  to  visit  his  school 
Miss  Parkhurst,  who  had  much  to  do  with 
the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the 
Montessori  methods.  Inspired  by  what  she 
saw  she  devised  what  she  called  the  Dalton 
Plan  of  teaching.  After  establishing  a 
school  in  New  York  City  and  spreading  the 
gospel  to  several  other  places  she  was  called 
to  England.  What  England  thinks  of  the 
idea  can  be  understood  when  we  learn  that 
there  are  now  2,000  English  schools  using  it 
and  a  National  Dalton  Society  which  is 
every  year  influencing  the  establishment  of 
hundreds  more.  Next  Miss  Parkhurst  was 
called  to  Japan  where  a  similar  and  nearly 
as  sweeping  adoption  took  place.  Russia 
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followed  suit  and  to-day  every  great  Euro¬ 
pean  country  is  interested  in  the  new  idea. 

Mr.  Carleton  Washburne,  for  some  time 
a  member  of  Doctor  Burk’s  faculty,  was 
called  a  few  years  back  to  become  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  Winnetka.  Here  he 
developed  the  idea  in  a  more  practical  way 
so  that  it  could  be  used  in  a  public-school 
system  and  now  the  Winnetka  Plan  has  be¬ 
gun  to  draw  the  eyes  of  every  educator  in 
the  land.  A  short  time  before  his  death 
Doctor  Burk  was  told  that  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  was  going 
to  devote  its  Yearbook  to  the  study  of  In¬ 
dividual  Instruction.  He  died  knowing 
that  soon,  perhaps,  the  lockstep  binding 
that  endless  line  of  weary,  discouraged  chil¬ 
dren,  would  be  broken. 

And  how  simple  his  idea  was!  “Let  us 
abolish  most  classes,”  he  said.  Since  each 
child  was  different  he  would  treat  him  as  an 
individual,  not  as  a  part  of  a  chain  gang. 
His  procedure  can  be  illustrated  by  using 
arithmetic.  First  he  determined  just  what 
things  a  child  should  know  when  he  finished 
the  elementary  schools.  Then  he  divided 
this  knowledge  into  eight  parts,  one  for 
each  grade  with  the  simplest  first,  and  so 
on. 

After  this,  the  work  of  each  grade  was 
carefully  organized  into  sections.  Each 
section  was  simplified  so  that  it  became  vir¬ 
tually  self  instructive.  Instead  of  studying 
from  books  the  child  studied  from  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheets  which  gave  him  instructions 
so  minute  that  even  the  dullest  could  hardly 
go  astray.  There  were  many  exercises  for 
every  principle  taught. 

As  soon  as  the  child  finished  one  section 
he  found  out  how  much  he  knew  by  giving 
himself  a  little  test  which  he  found  at  the 
end  of  that  section.  If,  as  a  result  of  this 
self-administered  test,  he  found  that  he 
knew  his  work  he  went  to  the  teacher  and 
asked  for  a  regular  test.  If  he  passed  the 
regular  test,  he  went  on  to  the  next  section. 
There  was  no  waiting  on  slow  pupils.  If  he 
failed  the  regular  test  the  teacher  repri¬ 
manded  him  for  applying  for  a  test  before 
he  was  prepared — he  soon  learned  not  to 


ask  for  a  test  until  he  was  ready — and  sent 
him  back  with  more  work  covering  the  same 
section.  He  did  not  repeat  a  year’s  work  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  go  as  fast  as  others. 

No  one  failed  in  Doctor  Burk’s  school. 
Each  worked  at  his  own  rate  of  speed. 
Many  a  child  would  do  two  years  of  arithme¬ 
tic  in  one.  When  he  needed  help  he  went 
up  to  the  teacher’s  desk  and  got  it.  The 
lockstep  was  broken.  Every  child  had  to 
get  everything,  of  course,  but  he  did  it  in  his 
own  way  and  at  his  own  rate  of  speed.  As¬ 
tonishing  things  were  found.  Child  number 
one  might  take  over  a  year  to  get  first-grade 
arithmetic  but  would  rush  through  second- 
year  arithmetic  in  five  months  while  child 
number  two  would  reverse  the  procedure. 

But  no  child  took  more  than  eight  years. 
Most  took  seven  and  many  less  than  seven. 

There  was  much  criticism  hurled  at 
Doctor  Burk.  His  opponents  said  class 
work  was  very  valuable  to  the  child.  He 
granted  this.  He  gave  class  work  in  the 
social  studies  like  history,  geography,  etc. 
Actually  he  saved  so  much  time  in  the  tool 
studies  like  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  the  like  that  he  was  able  to  give 
his  children  far  many  more  things  like 
dramatics,  civics,  music,  art,  nature  study, 
mechanical  instruction,  and  elementary  sci¬ 
ence  than  the  ordinary  school  ever  dreamed 
of  giving. 

He  succeeded  because  he  took  his  plan 
from  life.  The  educational  philosopher, 
John  Dewey,  says  that  education  is  not  prep¬ 
aration  for  life,  but  is  life  itself.  Doctor 
Burk  made  education  life.  In  life  we  have 
work  to  do.  When  we  finish  one  piece  of 
work  we  do  not  wait  on  others  but  we  go 
on  to  the  next  piece  of  work.  So,  Doctor 
Burk  organized  his  school.  In  life  those  of 
us  who  cannot  go  as  fast  as  others  do  not 
“fail.”  We  simply  keep  working  along  at 
our  owm  rate  of  speed  and  get  there  in  the 
end.  So,  Doctor  Burk  organized  his  school. 
So,  too,  will  all  schools  in  the  land  be  or¬ 
ganized  when  people  wake  up  to  the  grim 
tragedy  of  that  endless  line  of  children 
marching  along  hopelessly  and  wearily  in 
lockstep. 


HOW  FRESHMEN  FIND  THEMSELVES 
(OR  DONT) 

C.  J.  Ho 

[Mr.  Ho  is  a  young  Chinese  government  student  pursuing  graduate  study  in  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  He  graduated  from  Antioch  College  and  worked  there  as  assistant  in  psychol¬ 
ogy.  In  the  present  article  he  inquires  what  the  colleges  with  their  variety  of  square  holes,  round 
holes,  triangular,  octagonal,  holes  as  varied  as  the  key  slits  of  the  Yale  Lock  Company,  are  doing  to 
fit  the  varied  temperaments  and  capacities  which  come  up  each  yearwith  their  bewildering  possibilities.] 


T^HE  development  of  orientation  work 
for  freshmen  in  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  is  in  its  embryonic  stage.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  this  kind  of  work  made  at  this  time 
certainly  can  not  be  expected  to  be  exhaus¬ 
tive  and  conclusive.  In  the  first  place, 
while  some  colleges  and  universities  have 
definite  programs  for  orientation  work,  many 
others  do  not  have  any  well  made  plans. 
When  orientation  is  done  through  ordinary 
college  work,  it  is  hard  to  compare  it  with 
the  work  of  a  distinctive  orientation  nature. 
Secondly,  since  there  is  no  generally  accepted 
form  for  orientation,  it  is  hard  to  address 
the  inquiry  in  specific  questions.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  present  survey,  a  general  inquiry 
was  made  to  different  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  instead  of  using  a  definite  question¬ 
naire.  Thirdly,  because  of  the  lack  of  in¬ 
formation,  it  is  mechanically  difficult  to 
include  all  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  country.  Inquiries  were  made  by  the 
author  to  places  which  were  reported  as 
having  some  orientation  work. 

Incomplete  and  limited  as  it  is,  the  survey 
may,  nevertheless,  serve  two  or  three  pur¬ 
poses.  First,  it  may  indicate  the  general 
trend  of  the  development  of  orientation 
work.  By  having  before  our  eyes  what  is 
being  done  at  present,  we  can  point  out  the 
direction  to  which  the  work  is  going.  This  is 
just  the  time  when  we  can  hope  to  direct  and 
shape  this  new  line  of  work  by  detecting  its 
tendency.  Secondly,  we  hope  that  this  sur¬ 
vey  may  reveal  to  us  the  relation  of  orienta¬ 
tion  work  to  college  education  in  general 


and  thus  justify  the  place  it  occupies  in  edu¬ 
cation.  To  those  who  are  in  doubt  about 
the  value  of  orientation,  it  may  prove  most 
helpful.  Thirdly,  this  study  may  serve  as  a 
reference  for  colleges  and  universities  on  the 
subject  of  orientation. 

The  survey  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
(i)  Orientation  Lectures,  (2)  Orientation 
Courses  and  (3)  Advisory  Systems. 

I.  Orientation  Lectures 

In  many  colleges  and  universities,  lec¬ 
tures  on  different  subjects  are  given  to  the 
freshmen  by  members  of  the  faculty  or  men 
from  without  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
or  during  the  year  with  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  new  comers  to  college  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  new  environment.  Table  I 
shows  the  subjects  covered  by  the  lectures 
to  freshmen  at  the  different  colleges  and 
universities.  A  check  mark  is  placed  under 
a  certain  subject  if  it  is  covered  by  a  certain 
place.  Although  the  number  of  checks  can 
not  be  taken  as  exact,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  many  others  may  have  the  subjects  and 
have  not  yet  reported,  it  at  least  indicates 
to  a  certain  extent  the  popularity  of  the 
different  subjects. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  most  popular 
subject  seems  to  be  the  “Method  of  Study.’* 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  college  is  so  different  from  that  of  the 
high  school  that  this  subject  receives  so  much 
attention.  As  the  main  work  of  a  college 
student  is  to  study,  naturally  it  is  in  study 
that  he  encounters  the  most  difficulty  and 
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therefore  needs  most  help.  “Different 
Branches  of  Knowledge”  is  next  in  popular¬ 
ity.  This  is  meant  to  give  the  beginners 
in  college  a  bird*s  eye  view  of  the  content  of 
the  different  branches  of  human  knowledge 
or  that  of  the  different  departments  of  a 
large  university  so  that  they  may  know 
which  to  take  up.  The  high  school  is 
usually  so  busy  with  preparing  the  students 
to  meet  the  college  entrance  requirements 
that  it  does  not  have  a  chance  to  present  to 
the  students  the  vast  field  of  knowledge 
that  they  might  stretch  into  and  so  the  sur¬ 
vey  has  to  be  left  over  for  the  college  to 


make.  Then,  the  subjects  concerning  the 
college  are  given  in  many  places.  This  is 
only  natural  and  necessary  if  the  students 
are  expected  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
environment.  So  long  as  the  college  can  not 
be  identical  with  the  high  school  in  purpose, 
organization  and  regulations,  this  part  of 
orientation  seems  inevitable  and  necessary. 
Lectures  on  health  and  student  activities 
occupy  an  almost  equally  important  place. 
This  is  an  evidence  of  a  need  to  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  matters  other  than  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment.  This  need  ought  to  be  more 
fully  recognized.  The  use  of  the  library  is 
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X 

X 

Maine,  U  of 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Miami  U 

X 

X 

X 

Minnesota,  U  of 

X 

X 

i 

Missouri  School  of  Mines 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

i 

North  Carolina,  U  of 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Northwestern  U 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Purdue  U 

X 

X 

X 

1 

Texas,  U  of 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

West  Virginia,  U  of 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wisconsin,  U  of 

X 

t 
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taught  in  a  number  of  places.  This  is  to  be 
expected  since  the  library  is  the  chief  source 
of  college  study  and  most  high  school 
graduates  are  not  familiar  with  the  different 
library  systems.  Subjects  that  are  rarely 
lectured  upon  are  “School  Record,”  “Use 
of  Leisure  Time,  ’  ’  “  Difference  between  Col¬ 
lege  and  High  School”  and  “Intelligence 
Tests.”  Most  of  these  are  included  or 
touched  upon  in  the  other  subjects  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  them  as 
separate  subjects.  It  seems  strange  that 
“Personal  Finance”  should  be  also  so  un¬ 
popular.  A  college  student  certainly  ought 


to  know  how  to  take  care  of  his  own  money 
and  the  general  principles  of  finance,  no 
matter  which  line  of  work  he  is  going  to  fol¬ 
low  later  in  life,  but  this  is  generally  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  college  curriculum. 

Having  viewed  the  range  of  subjects  of 
orientation  lectures,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that 
the  present  tendency  in  such  lectures  is  to 
acquaint  the  new  comers  to  college  with  its 
history,  organization,  purposes  and  rules,  to 
enable  them  to  get  the  best  result  of  their 
study,  to  participate  in  community  life  and 
to  take  care  of  their  health. 

Table  II  shows  how  the  lectures  are  given 


TABLE  II 

HOW  THE  ORIENTATION  LECTURES  ARE  GIVEN 


Before  the 
School  year 

First  Semester 

Second 

Semester 

Required 

attendance 

Credit 

Faculty 

members 

Administrative 

staff 

Men  from 
without 

Department  in 
which  given 

Brown  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Chicago,  University  of 

X 

X 

X 

Colorado,  University  of 

X 

X 

X 

I 

Emory  University 

X 

X 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

X 

X 

X 

Harvard  University 

X 

X 

X 

Illinois,  University  of 

Iowa,  University  of 

X 

X 

X 

I  hr 

X 

X 

2 

Kansas,  University  of 

X 

Kentucky,  University  of 

X 

X 

Maine,  University  of 

D 

X 

Miami  University 

HjH 

X 

H 

X 

Minnesota,  University  of 

X 

■ 

3 

Missouri  School  of  Mines 

X 

X 

X 

4 

North  Carolina,  University  of 

■ 

X 

X 

X 

Northwestern  University  , 

■ 

X 

Perdue  University 

X 

Texas,  University  of 

iD 

West  Virginia,  University  of 

H 

X 

X 

X 

X 

H 

X 

5 

Wisconsin,  University  of 

■ 

X 

X 

X 

m 

■ 

6 

1.  Arts  and  Science. 

2.  Applied  Science,  Liberal  Arts  and  Pharmacy 

3.  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts;  Engineering  and  Agriculture 

4.  Arts  and  Science,  Education,  Law  and  Engineering 

5.  Arts  and  Science  and  Agriculture 

6.  Engineering 
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at  the  colleges  and  universities  under  our 
study.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  orientation 
lectures  is  to  enable  the  new  comers  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  environment,  it  is 
desirable  and  necessary  to  have  them  given 
when  they  first  come.  Table  II  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  most  popular  time  for  giv¬ 
ing  these  lectures  is  during  the  first  semester 
and  a  large  number  of  places  seem  to  favor 
the  plan  of  having  the  freshmen  report  a  few 
days  or  a  week  before  the  school  year  begins. 
The  latter  plan  has  the  advantage  that  con¬ 
centrated  attention  may  be  given  to  the 
problems  of  freshmen  and  more  adequate 
orientation  can  be  done.  Many  colleges 
and  universities  are  adopting  this  plan  in 
spite  of  its  minor  objections,  namely,  that 
it  shortens  the  vacation  of  the  faculty  and 
administration  staff  of  the  college  and  that  it 
increases  slightly  the  expenses  of  the  entering 
students. 

Required  attendance  seems  to  be  favored 
in  a  number  of  places.  Perhaps  it  is  better 
for  a  stranger  not  to  choose  his  own  way.  A 
high  school  graduate  is  usually  unable  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet  and  is  not  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  evaluate  things  for  himself.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  necessary  to  require  attendance  to 
these  lectures  if  their  full  benefit  is  to  be 
expected.  In  general,  it  is  not  favored  that 
credit  should  be  given  to  lectures  of  orienta¬ 
tion  nature.  This  seems  to  be  justified  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  content  of  these 
lectures  does  not  rank  on  the  same  level  as 
other  academic  studies  and  it  does  not  take 
as  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  students  in 
getting  it. 

In  most  places  the  lectures  are  given  by 
the  faculty  and  the  administrative  staff. 
Subjects  relating  to  the  different  branches  of 
knowledge  and  also  to  academic  studies  are 
usually  given  by  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  those  concerning  the  different  phases  of 
the  college  and  other  administrative  matters 
are  usually  given  by  the  president,  the  dean, 
and  other  members  of  the  administration. 
Men  from  without  are  usually  called  upon  to 
lecture  on  professional  subjects,  when  such 
subjects  are  discussed  at  all.  It  seems  that 
more  should  be  done  in  getting  men  from 


without  not  so  much  to  give  professional 
advice  as  to  enable  the  students  to  have 
more  contact  with  life  outside  of  college  and 
thus  to  have  a  wider  outlook  of  life. 

The  arts  and  science  students  seem  to  be 
the  favored  group  to  whom  orientation  lec¬ 
tures  are  given.  In  addition  to  those  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  table,  many,  almost  all  of  those 
unspecified  give  the  lectures  to  the  under¬ 
graduates  of  liberal  arts  and  science.  This 
situation  seems  to  the  writer  rather  hard  to 
explain.  If  the  content  of  the  orientation 
lectures  means  general  information  which 
enables  one  to  adapt  oneself  to  a  new  en¬ 
vironment,  other  students  than  those  of 
liberal  arts  and  science  need  just  as  much. 
If  the  lectures  aim  at  giving  a  general 
cultural  background  to  the  students,  it 
is  the  students  other  than  arts  and  science 
who  need  most.  The  curriculum  of  the 
different  professional  schools  is  as  a  rule 
confined  to  the  subjects  relating  to  that 
particular  field  and  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  the  students  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  content  of  the  so-called  cultural  courses. 
The  arts  and  science  students,  by  nature  of 
their  studies,  have  more  chance,  incidental  it 
may  be,  than  the  other  students  to  get  what 
is  aimed  at  in  orientation  lectures.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign,  however,  that  many  colleges 
and  universities  are  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  orientation  is  needed  by  all  students,  no 
matter  which  department  they  may  be  in, 
and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  meet  the  need 
of  students  in  other  departments  than  arts 
and  science,  such  as  engineering,  law, 
agriculture,  pharmacy,  and  education.  We 
shall  look  forward  to  the  day  when  orienta¬ 
tion  work  is  given  in  every  department  of  a 
university. 

II.  Orientation  Courses 

As  a  report  has  been  made  by  a  committee 
of  The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  on  Initiatory  Courses  for  Fresh¬ 
men,  there  is  no  need  to  duplicate  the  effort 
in  the  present  study.  We  shall  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  give  the  names  of  the  special  courses 
designed  for  the  orientation  of  freshmen 
given  by  the  different  colleges  and  universi- 
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ties.  For  the  purposes  and  content  of  these 
courses,  except  those  not  reported  by  the 
said  Committee,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Bulletin  of  The  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  6, 
October,  1922. 


Amherst  College 

Antioch  College 
Columbia  College 

Dartmouth  College 

Denver,  Univ.  oP 
Johns  Hopkins  Univ, 

Lafayette  College^ 

Leland  Stanford  Univ. 

Missouri,  Univ.  of. 

Olivet  College^ 

Princeton  Univ. 

Rutgers  College 

Williams  College 


Social  and  Economic 
Institutions 

College  Aims 

1.  Introduction  to 

Contemporary 

Civilization 

2.  An  Introduction 

to  Reflective 

Thinking 

1.  Evolution 

2.  Problems  of  Citi¬ 

zenship 
College  Aims 
Introduction  to  Col¬ 
lege  Work 
Introduction  to 
Knowledge 
Problems  of  Citizen¬ 
ship 

Problems  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Citizenship 
Adolescent  Prob¬ 
lems 

An  Introducton  to 
History,  Politics 
and  Economics 
Introduction  to  Con¬ 
temporary  Civili¬ 
zation 

American  National 
Problems 


We  will  supplement  this  report  by  describ¬ 
ing  courses  given  in  other  Schools.  The 
Denver  course  of  College  Aims  is  a  two 
semester  course.  In  the  first  semester,  it 
covers  subjects  about  the  college,  the  method 
of  study  and  thinking,  and  a  few  other  re¬ 
lated  subjects.  In  the  second  semester,  it 
covers  the  different  professions  like  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  etc.  Lectures  of  the 
first  part  are  given  by  members  of  the 
faculty;  those  of  the  second  by  prominent 

*Not  included  in  the  above  mentioned  report 


men  of  the  city.  The  course  is  given  in 
connection  with  the  freshman  English  course 
with  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  students 
with  the  method  of  note-taking,  the  use  of 
books  in  the  library,  and  the  writing  of  com¬ 
positions  on  assigned  topics,  and  reports. 

The  course  on  the  “Introduction  to 
Knowledge”  of  Lafayette  College  is  described 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  college  as  follows: 

An  introductory  course  for  freshmen,  dealing 
with  the  chief  facts  and  current  theories  of  the 
modern  sciences.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
show  the  relationship  existing  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  sciences  and  to  develop  in  the  student  a  view¬ 
point  from  which  to  regard  the  modern  world  and 
himself  in  relation  to  the  world  including  some 
of  the  more  elementary  phases  of  self-analysis, 
personnel  direction  and  guidance. 

For  a  summary  of  the  purposes  of  the 
orientation  courses  reported  above,  we  shall 
quote  from  the  report  above  mentioned. 

1.  To  adjust  the  student  to  the  college  en¬ 
vironment 

2.  To  train  him  in  thinking 

3.  To  provide  a  course  which  by  its  very 
difference  from  high  school  courses  shall  con¬ 
vince  him  of  the  seriousness  of  college  work 

4.  To  give  him  a  sound  general  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  world  and  of  man 

5.  To  survey  the  historical  background  of  con¬ 
temporary  civilization 

6.  To  give  the  student  a  stimulating  and  in¬ 
telligent  interest  in  the  main  human  problems  of 
the  present  day 

7.  To  afford  an  introductory  survey  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  field  of  collegiate  study 

8.  To  afford  an  introductory  survey  of  the 
entire  field  of  collegiate  study 

III.  Advisory  Systems 

By  advisory  system  is  not  meant  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  advisors  alone;  it  means  the  system 
whereby  the  freshmen  are  given  advice. 
It  may  be  the  advisors,  or  it  may  be  the 
dean  or  the  director  or  any  other  person  or 
persons  who  have  special  charge  of  advising 
the  freshmen  in  their  problems.  Table  III 
shows  the  different  systems  used  at  the 
different  colleges  and  universities  in  giving 
advice  to  their  freshman  students. 
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In  order  to  get  a  clear  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  different  systems,  perhaps  it 
might  be  well  to  give  a  brief  explanation  of 
each.  The  dean  of  students  and  the  dean 
of  freshmen  are  so  well  known  that  they 
need  no  explanation.  By  faculty  advisor, 
we  mean  the  members  of  the  faculty  at  large 
or  of  the  freshman  faculty  who  have  each  a 
certain  number  of  freshmen,  usually  not 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  as  their  advisees. 
Student  advisers  may  be  senior  students  as 
in  the  case  of  Harvard  or  any  upperclassmen 
as  in  the  case  of  Antioch. 

The  Mentor  System  of  Michigan  is 
described  by  Dean  Bursley  as  follows: 

That  plan  (the  Mentor  plan)  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  head  mentor  for  each  class  as 


it  enters  the  University.  This  advisor  selects  a 
number  of  assistants  from  among  the  faculty  so 
that  each  of  these  mentors  has  a  group  of  students 
to  whom  he  gives  advice  and  counsel  during  their 
freshman  year.  The  head  mentor  acts  as  guide 
for  the  class  right  through  its  four  years  in  college, 
although  he  has  very  little  contact  with  them 
after  their  freshman  year. 

The  directors  at  Miami  each  have  about 
two  hundred  students  and  it  is  said  by 
Dean  E.  E.  Brandon  that  “they  are  able  to 
have  rather  frequent  interviews  and  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  student’s  vocation.” 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Freshmen  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  was  designed  “to 
bring  instructors  of  Freshmen  together,  to 
discuss  policies  and  pass  on  individual  cases 


TABLE  III 

ADVISORY  SYSTEMS  OF  DIFFERENT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


Antioch  College 
Brown  University 
Chicago,  University  of 
Colorado,  University  of 
Emory  University 
Georgia,  University  of 
Harvard  University 
Illinois,  University  of 
Iowa  State  College 
Kansas,  University  of 
Maine,  University  of 
Miami  University 
Michigan,  University 
Minnesota,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  Univ.  of 
North  Carolina,  Univ.  of 
Northwestern  University 
Princeton  University 
Texas,  University  of 
West  Virginia,  Univ.  of 
Wisconsin,  University  of 
Wooster,  College  of 
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needing  adjustment.”  In  the  opinion  of 
Dean  C.  M.  Snelling,  this  Committee  does 
not  function  satisfactorily. 

The  Freshman  Friendship  Council  is  one 
of  the  two  advisory  systems  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  the  other  one 
being  faculty  members  instructing  freshmen 
acting  as  advisors.  The  Freshman  Friend¬ 
ship  Council  is  set  up  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
“It  is  composed  of  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
freshman  class  who  have  been  members  of 
High  Y  Clubs  before  coming  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  remaining  membership  of  the 
class  is  apportioned  out  among  these  men 
and  the  Freshman  Friendship  Council  meets 
monthly  and  attempts  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  problems  of  their  class,  both  group  and 
individually.” 

The  Personnel  Office  at  Northwestern 
interviews  all  freshmen  when  their  mid¬ 
semester  reports  are  received.  “Advice  is 
given  them  in  regard  to  the  use  of  time, 
specific  problems  are  taken  up  and  a  general 
survey  of  the  student’s  background  is 
made.” 

Quite  different  from  all  the  above  reported 
plans  is  the  advisory  system  adopted  at 
Dartmouth,  which  is  not  shown  in  the  Table. 
At  Dartmouth  the  freshman  class  is  treated 
as  an  administrative  unit.  Dean  E.  Gordon 
Bill  tells  about  this  plan  as  follows: 

It  (the  freshman  class)  has  its  own  dean, 
registrar,  etc.  Assisting  the  dean  is  a  committee 
of  ten  or  twelve  younger  members  of  the  faculty 
one  being  chosen  from  each  department  of  fresh¬ 
man  instruction.  They  are  chosen  because  of  a 
known  capacity  to  meet  freshmen  unofficially  and 
to  get  close  to  their  problems.  .  .  .  When  a 

freshman  is  reported  as  having  trouble  with  some 
of  our  courses  he  is  advised  by  the  advisor  from 
that  department.  A  freshman  down  in  several 
courses  is  therefore  being  advised  by  several  ex¬ 
perts  who  have  the  proper  sympathetic  contact 
with  him.  Incidentally,  when  disciplinary  action 
is  in  order  the  advice  of  this  advisory  council  of 
ten  men,  many  of  whom  know  the  boy  intimately, 
is  very  valuable. 

From  our  study  above,  it  seems  there  is 
no  general  practice  in  regard  to  giving  ad¬ 
vice  to  freshmen,  with  the  exception  of 


faculty  advisors.  Wherever  there  are 
faculty  advisors,  the  nature  of  advice  is 
generally  both  academic  and  general,  except 
in  one  or  two  cases  where  only  academic 
advice,  that  is,  advice  concerning  program 
of  study  or  grades,  is  given.  The  number 
of  students  each  advisor  has  varies  from 
about  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  and  in  the  case 
of  deans  or  directors,  the  number  is  very 
much  larger.  Although  the  systems  are  so 
diversified,  they,  nevertheless,  all  aim  at 
one  purpose,  namely,  to  give  the  freshmen 
personal  attention  and  help  in  solving  their 
particular  problems. 


The  orientation  work  as  it  is  practiced 
to-day,  besides  serving  its  immediate  pur¬ 
poses  as  we  outlined  above,  points  out  to  us 
several  tendencies  in  our  present  educational 
system.  In  the  first  place,  it  makes  clear 
the  gap  between  the  high  school  and  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  organization  and  administration 
of  a  college  are  quite  different  from  those  of  a 
high  school  and  the  method  of  instruction  is 
usually  of  different  types.  More  than  this, 
a  high  school  graduate  is  in  many  ways  un¬ 
prepared  for  college  work,  perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  college  entrance  requirements. 
He  has  no  general  outlook  on  life  and  lacks 
cultural  background  to  appreciate  what  the 
college  has  to  offer  and  most  important  of  all, 
he  has  not  been  trained  to  exercise  his  mind 
so  that  he  can  judge  and  evaluate  for  him¬ 
self.  Part  of  the  gap  is  created  by  the  very 
differences  between  a  college  and  a  high 
school  in  organization  and  administration 
which  perhaps  are  inevitable  at  least  for 
some  time  yet  to  come.  But  a  greater  part 
of  the  gap  can  be  bridged  if  the  college 
changes  its  standards  in  admitting  students. 
For  the  past  the  college  has  laid  the  chief 
emphasis  on  certain  academic  subjects  and 
the  high  school  has  taken  as  its  chief  pur¬ 
pose  to  produce  graduates  well  equipped 
with  such  subjects  in  order  to  supply  the 
demand.  Now,  the  college  finds  that  the 
very  material  it  itself  demanded  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  for  its  purpose  and  consequently  has 
to  pay  the  price  of  re-preparing  it  for  its 
production.  It  is  very  uneconomical  for 
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the  manufacturer  to  reprepare  the  material 
if  the  right  material  can  be  supplied  only 
by  setting  up  the  right  standards.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  much  of  the  orienta¬ 
tion  work  done  by  the  college  can  be  taken 
over  by  the  high  school  or  at  least  the  high 
school  can  in  a  large  extent  cooperate  with 
the  college  in  meeting  the  same  problem 
which  orientation  lectures  are  trying  to 
solve. 

The  emphasis  on  general  cultural  subjects 
in  orientation  courses  indicate  an  awakening 
in  college  education.  Due  to  departmentali¬ 
zation  and  specialization  in  colleges  and 
universities,  each  student  is  confined  to  a 
very  narrow  field  of  study.  An  engineering 
student  usually  gets  very  little  besides 
mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  and  other 
engineering  subjects  from  the  time  he  enters 
the  college  to  the  time  he  graduates.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  us  that  the  results  have 
not  been  satisfactory.  College  graduates 
with  specialized  knowledge  and  skill  but 
without  a  general  cultural  foundation  and  a 
clear  thinking  mind  fail  to  meet  problems, 
not  only  in  life  in  general,  but  also  in  their 
own  profession  in  particular.  It  is  a  good 
sign  that  many  colleges  and  universities  are 
giving  courses  like  “Contemporary  Civiliza¬ 
tion,**  “Citizenship,**  “Reflective  Thinking** 
and  other  similar  courses  so  that  the  students 
may  be  enabled  to  have  better  evaluation 
and  appreciation  of  life.  It  is  only  to  be 


regretted  that  in  many  cases  these  courses 
are  not  yet  commonly  given  in  professional 
schools.  As  we  have  said  before,  it  is  the 
professional  students  who  need  most  of  these 
courses.  Let  us  hope  again  that  many  more 
will  awaken  to  this  point. 

The  prevalent  practice  of  advisory  systems 
indicate  another  hopeful  tendency  in  col¬ 
lege  education.  Until  this  new  tendency 
to  give  personal  attention  and  help  in  the 
development  of  each  individual  student, 
education  has  been  conceived  on  a  quantity 
production  basis.  Each  student  is  just 
part  of  the  raw  material  to  be  turned  out  by 
the  machinery  of  college  as  a  uniform 
product.  But  we  have  failed  to  realize  that 
the  personal  influence  that  one  can  get  in 
college  is  an  important  part  of  education. 
The  inspiration,  leadership,  and  guidance 
of  the  experienced,  sympathetic,  and  under¬ 
standing  members  of  the  faculty  usually 
mean  great  assets  to  the  life  of  the  students 
both  while  in  college  and  afterward.  The 
personality  and  character  of  a  student  can 
be  best  developed  only  through  personal 
influence;  and  the  problems  of  college  and  in 
life  need  the  guidance  of  those  who  know 
more  and  have  experienced  more.  The 
present  tendency  of  advisory  systems  is  a 
very  timely  attempt  at  individual  develop¬ 
ment.  While  we  realize  it  is  now  just  a 
spark  of  light,  we  hope  it  will  grow  to  a 
strong  illuminating  power. 


Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  home.  To  them  I  will  be  very  kind  and  liberal. 

— Shakespeare 


Supervision  which  would  prescribe  the  language  to  be  used,  the  questions  to  be  asked,  aye, 
the  answers  to  be  received  is  a  life-killer  in  teaching. 


— Daniel  Caldewood 


The  positive,  the  helpful,  the  hopeful,  carries  you  twice  as  far  as  the  negative,  the  cor¬ 
rective,  the  repressive. 


— Phillip  Brooks 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  A  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
AND  A  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Thomas  Diamond 

[Professor  Diamond,  teaching  vocational  education  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  not  theoriz¬ 
ing  here.  This  is  a  working  plan  now  in  operation.] 


The  plan  being  used  in  the  high  school 
at  Benton  Harbor,  by  which  the  scope 
of  the  curriculum  is  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  usually  set  by  a  public 
school  budget,  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  those  concerned  with  school  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  has  taken  its  place  as  a  desirable 
aid  in  the  effort  to  provide  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  program  of  secondary  education. 
With  this  in  mind,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
following  report,  which  is  based  on  an 
examination  of  the  plan  in  operation,  will 
stimulate  enough  interest  in  the  idea  that 
those  who  determine  our  educational  policies 
will  consent  to  study  its  possibilities. 

Philosophy  on  Which  the  Plan  is  Based 

A  very  small  proportion  of  our  children 
enter  high  school;  a  smaller  proportion 
finish  high  school;  and  a  still  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  go  to  college.  The  large  number 
who  do  not  go  to  college  presumably  go  out 
into  the  work-a-day  world  with  an  edu¬ 
cational  equipment  which  was  designed 
for  use  in  college.  If  we  are  to  have  the 
equal  educational  opportunity  which  is  one 
of  the  ideals  of  America  we  must  provide 
the  larger  group  with  an  educational  back¬ 
ground  which  will  fit  them  for  their  future 
environment  as  effectively  as  the  recognized 
curriculum  of  the  high  school  now  fits  those 
who  go  to  our  universities.  This  means 
vocational  training. 

As  the  largest  number  of  our  high  school 
students  attend  schools  which  are  in  smaller 
cities  most  of  the  training  would  have  to 
be  provided  there.  The  number  of  vocations 
for  which  a  small  community  could  provide 


teachers  is  very  small.  Moreover,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  who  might  be  interested  in 
any  one  vocation  would  also  be  small. 
Therefore  a  method  has  to  be  found  which 
need  not  increase  the  teaching  staff,  but 
which  will,  if  necessary,  provide  a  separate 
course  for  each  student.  There  are  available 
through  private  schools  and  through  some 
of  our  universities,  courses  which  may  be 
pursued  profitably  by  one  student  in  any 
community. 

If  a  cooperative  plan  could  be  devised  by 
which  the  experience  of  these  correspondence 
schools  could  be  utilized  by  the  public 
schools,  and  by  which  the  pupils  could  have 
the  benefit  of  their  wide  range  of  subjects 
while  at  the  same  time  they  could  have 
the  instruction  which  a  public  high  school 
can  provide,  an  ideal  condition  would  be 
created. 

History  of  the  Plan 

With  these  things  in  mind,  Mr.  S.  C. 
Mitchell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Benton 
Harbor,  began  to  study  the  question  while  he 
was  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  small 
town.  He  realized  that  his  school  was 
serving  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  his 
community  as  the  curriculum  was  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  expected 
to  enter  college.  He  felt  that  the  large 
majority  who  should  not,  could  not,  or  had 
no  desire  to  go  to  college,  were  as  much 
entitled  to  specific  training  to  meet  their 
future  needs  as  the  minority  who  were  al¬ 
ready  provided  for  in  this  respect.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  there  already  existed 
a  number  of  private  organizations  which 
were  actually  satisfying  this  need  through 
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correspondence  courses,  and  that  they  might 
be  used  advantageously  if  a  satisfactory 
cooperative  arrangement  could  be  made 
between  them  and  the  public  school  au¬ 
thorities. 

When  Mr.  Mitchell  went  to  Benton  Har¬ 
bor  as  principal  of  the  high  school  he  carried 
on  an  experiment  with  the  plan  as  a  private 
venture,  outside  of  school  hours.  The 
students  paid  for  their  courses  and  did 
their  studying  at  home  while  Mr.  Mitchell 
supervised  the  work.  During  this  experi¬ 
ment  which  was  carried  on  in  1922-1923 
the  enrollment  was  nine;  last  year  it  was 
taken  over  as  a  public  school  project,  it 
increased  to  forty,  and  a  part-time  teacher 
was  put  in  charge.  This  year  a  full-time 
teacher  is  employed  as  director  of  corre¬ 
spondence  study  and  the  enrollment  is  just 
over  one  hundred. 


Number  of  Students  and  Courses  Taken 

Course  No.  of  Students^ 

Sales  and  Advertising . 5 

Aviation . 

Auto  Operation  and  Repair 
Auto  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
Civil  Service  .... 

Machine  Drawing  and  Design 
Real  Estate  Law 
Architectural  Design 
Civics  .... 

Pattern  Making 
Machinists  . 

Wireless  .... 

Western  Union  Inside  Plant  Dept. 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Contracting  and  Building 
Business  Management 
Financial  Management 
Commercial  Course 
Production  Management 
Commercial  Art 


3 

16 

6 

21 

2 

2 

4 
4 

3 

I 


91 

It  will  be  noted  that  22  different  courses 
are  included,  in  some  of  which  only  one  stu¬ 
dent  is  enrolled.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  these  were  selected  from  more  than 

*Thii  tabulation  was  made  before  enrollment  was  completed. 


240  different  courses  available.  It  should 
be  noticed  also  that  most  of  these  are  of 
high  school  grade  and  that  some  of  them 
even  go  into  work  of  college  grade.  With 
the  exception  of  two  there  are  not  a  sufficient 
number  registered  for  any  one  of  the  courses 
to  justify  hiring  teachers  for  them.  It 
seems  obvious  from  this  that  the  corre¬ 
spondence  plan  is  not  designed  to  take  the 
place  of,  or  to  conflict  with,  the  regular  high 
school  work;  but  rather  to  supplement  it 
with  such  material  and  subjects  as  cannot 
profitably  be  offered  because  of  the  small 
number  electing  them. 

Scope  of  Work 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
plan  is  its  range  of  influence.  Out  of  the 
91  listed  in  the  table  given  above,  70  were 
regular  high  school  students  while  the 
remainder  were  drawn  from  various  walks 
of  life.  For  example,  there  was  one  woman 
of  means  enrolled  in  a  course  in  finance 
with  the  idea  of  preparing  herself  to  more 
effectively  handle  her  affairs;  a  master 
plumber  was  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  scientific  heating  and  ventilating; 
and  two  real  estate  men  were  enrolled  in 
a  course  in  real  estate  law.  These  illus¬ 
trations  indicate  the  different  types  served 
by  the  high  school  and  suggest  the  possible 
scope  of  the  work.  Dr.  G.  E.  Myers,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  in  a  survey  of 
the  vocational  education  work  in  Flint, 
found  that  in  that  city  one  correspondence 
school  had  600  active  students  while  another 
had  200  students.  The  cost  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  on  a  conservative  basis  of  $100  a 
course  would  be  $80,000. 

It  is  a  safe  assumption  that  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  money  is  being  spent  in 
Benton  Harbor.  It  is  believed  that  the 
educational  effort  that  this  money  represents 
can  be  centralized,  directed,  and  supervised 
by  the  regular  high  school  organization  and 
thus  be  made  more  effective,  and  of  greater 
ultimate  advantage  to  the  community. 
Results  are  already  apparent  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  As  this  is  gradually  brought  about, 
people  interested  in  correspondence  courses 
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will  acquire  the  habit  of  coming  to  the 
school  for  advice  and  guidance  in  their 
selections,  instead  of  depending  on  the  word 
of  an  individual  whose  chief  interest  is  in 
selling  courses. 

Credit  for  Work 

Each  course  offered  by  the  leading  corre¬ 
spondence  schools  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  different  units,  this  number  varying 
with  the  course.  In  order  to  receive  a 
diploma  in,  shall  we  say,  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing,  the  student  must  complete  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  units.  He  receives  a 
certificate  for  each  unit  completed,  but  his 
certificates  must  equal  the  number  of  the 
units  in  the  course  before  he  is  granted 
the  diploma  in  electrical  engineering. 

It  is  customary  in  correspondence  work 
for  the  student  to  sign  up  for  a  full  course, 
and  he  is  morally,  if  not  legally,  bound  to 
pay  for  all  the  units  included  in  it.  However, 
some  of  the  units  in  the  courses,  such  as 
chemistry,  algebra,  or  geometry  are  offered 
in  the  regular  high  school  curriculum, 
consequently,  since  there  is  a  teacher 
available,  a  special  arrangement  with  the 
American  Correspondence  School  has  been 
made  whereby  these  units  of  the  work 
are  not  taken  by  correspondence  but  are 
pursued  in  the  regular  classes  and  credit 
is  allowed  for  them  on  the  American  School 
records.  This  is  quite  unusual  in  corre¬ 
spondence  school  practice  and  the  director 
of  this  correspondence  school  is  to  be 
commended  for  setting  aside  long-established 
practice  in  order  to  promote  this  cooperative 
effort. 

This  arrangement  enables  the  student 
to  elect  any  course  offered  by  the  corre¬ 
spondence  school  and  to  make  use  of  the 
regular  high  school  classes,  as  far  as  they  are 
available,  in  meeting  the  requirements  for 
a  diploma.  In  addition  to  this  advantage 
a  student  may  work  toward  the  completion 
of  his  regular  high  school  work  and  at  the 
same  time  have  certain  parts  of  his  credit 
apply  also  toward  a  diploma  from  the 
correspondence  school. 


Cost  of  Work 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  are  divided  into  units. 
The  School  Board  has  an  arrangement 
with  the  American  Correspondence  School 
whereby  the  students  are  not  required 
to  sign  the  usual  contract  for  a  complete 
course.  This  arrangement  enables  the  board 
of  education  to  enroll  students  for  any 
course  offered,  but  does  not  commit  them  to 
buying  all  of  the  units  in  that  course.  By 
this  means  the  student  makes  use  of  the 
classes  offered  in  the  high  school  wherever 
possible  and  takes  up  such  other  units 
as  he  is  interested  in  by  correspondence. 
As  each  unit  is  delivered,  two  bills  are 
received  by  the  director  of  the  work — one 
bill  for  text  material  and  other  necessary 
supplies,  and  the  other  for  instruction 
(i.e.,  correcting  of  papers,  etc.),  the  total 
cost  for  texts  and  the  instruction  being 
approximately  $1.25  per  unit.  The  director 
collects  in  advance  from  the  student  for 
his  share  of  the  expense,  and  the  accumulated 
bills  for  instruction  are  submitted  to  the 
board  of  education  at  their  regular  meeting 
each  month. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  work  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  charge  amounts  to  less 
than  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  for 
regular  school  work,  and  that  even  if  the 
cost  were  greater  the  excess  would  be 
justified  by  the  resulting  extension  of  the 
curriculum. 

Method  of  Selecting  Couses 

No  extra  effort  is  made  to  induce  students 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  courses  offered. 
The  opportunities  are  merely  presented  to 
them  and  the  subjects  elected  are  elected  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  to  be  pursued  under 
a  regular  teacher. 

When  a  student  expresses  a  wish  to  elect 
one  of  the  courses  offered  by  correspondence 
the  director  calls  him  into  his  office  for 
a  conference.  On  the  basis  of  the  in¬ 
formation  gained  during  this  conference 
the  director  fills  in  the  following  question¬ 
naire: 
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Name  Age  Group  No. 

Place  of  birth:  Post  Office 
Country  (if  not  U.S.A.) 

Do  you  intend  to  finish  high  school? 

Do  you  expect  to  attend  other  school  or  college? 
What  other  institution  will  you  attend  ? 

How  long  do  you  expect  to  remain  in  high  school? 
Why  will  you  stop  then  ? 

Have  you  a  good  reason  for  not  finishing? 

State  it  if  you  care  to 

What  classes  are  you  now  taking? 

Which  of  these  do  you  like  best? 

When  you  registered,  last  time,  did  you  get  the 
subjects  you  wanted  ?  If  not,  why? 

What  subjects,  that  you  would  like  to  study,  are 
not  offered  in  this  high  school? 

If  other  subjects,  of  the  kind  you  like,  were 
offered,  could  you  finish  high  school? 

What  do  you  plan  to  do  for  a  living  after  you 
leave  school? 

Why  do  you  plan  to  do  this? 

Place  of  your  father’s  birth :  Post  Office 
State  Country 

What  is  your  father’s  occupation? 

After  making  himself  familiar  with  the 
student’s  desires  and  ambitions  the  director 
interviews  the  child’s  parents  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  if  they  are  sympathetic 
toward  what  the  boy  or  girl  wants  to  do. 
If  he  finds  them  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  idea  he  may  find  it  desirable  to  steer 
the  pupil  in  another  direction.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  can  enlist  their  cooperation 
and  support  the  work  is  likely  to  proceed 
more  smoothly.  In  either  case  good  is  likely 
to  come  from  the  better  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  resulting  from  such  a  conference. 

After  the  student  is  enrolled  he  is  required 
to  put  in  at  least  hours  each  day  on  that 
part  of  his  course  he  is  carrying  on  through 


correspondence.  This  work  is  done  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  director  and 
is  quite  distinct  from  any  responsibility 
he  has  toward  his  classes  in  the  regular 
subjects  offered  in  the  high  school.  As 
each  assignment  is  completed  it  is  turned  in 
to  the  director  who  mails  it  to  the  corre¬ 
spondence  school  for  criticism  and  cor¬ 
rection.  It  was  found  that  this  scrutiny 
of  the  work  is  quite  thorough  and  the 
extensive  notations  on  the  papers  observed 
indicated  that  such  criticisms  as  were  made 
were  quite  constructive  in  character. 

Compulsory  Part  Time  Pupils 

The  laws  of  Michigan,  like  those  of  many 
other  states,  require  attendance  at  school 
for  at  least  eight  hours  a  week  up  to  an  age 
when  most  boys  and  girls  are  entering 
business  or  industry. 

It  is  the  desire  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
part-time  schools  that  each  pupil  be  given 
the  specific  instruction  that  will  be  of 
value  to  him  in  his  immediate  or  prospective 
job.  The  problem  of  providing  a  curriculum 
which  will  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  each 
individual  is  almost  impossible  under  the 
conditions  usually  prevailing  in  our  public 
schools.  Therefore,  the  Correspondence 
Study  Plan  has  been  of  special  value  to  the 
part-time  pupils  as  it  has  provided  them  with 
what  they  needed  at  the  time  they  needed  it, 
and  at  a  pace  which  adapted  itself  to  their 
individual  abilities. 

Cooperative  Trade  Training 

Efforts  are  now  under  way  to  bring  about 
cooperative  training,  in  various  trades  and 
occupations  with  local  commercial  and 
industrial  establishments. 

Results  Obtained 

The  plan  has  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  enable  those  in  charge  of  it  to 
present  definite  evidence  of  material  success. 
However,  the  results  already  obtained  in¬ 
dicate  that  correspondence  can  be  fitted 
into  the  work  of  the  public  school  with  a 
great  advantage  to  the  pupils  and  to  the 
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school.  The  pupil  gets  just  the  specialized 
individual  training  that  fits  him  for  his 
future  work.  He  has  textbooks  and  teachers 
that  suit  his  needs. 

The  school  retains  the  direction  of  his  work 
and  supplements  his  vocational  training  with 
the  most  essential  high  school  subjects. 
He  keeps  his  connection  with  the  school 
group  and  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  that 
association.  One  of  the  great  criticisms  of 
correspondence  courses  is  that  it  lacks  the 
spur  of  supervised  study.  This  criticism 
does  not  apply  in  Benton  Harbor  as  the 
student  secures  the  best  of  both  home  study 
and  class  methods. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that 
Superintendent  Mitchell  deserves  much 
credit  for  his  vision  in  seeing  the  possibility 
of  the  idea,  and  for  his  persistence  in  carrying 
it  through  to  the  point  where  he  has  a 
correspondence  department  functioning  as 
an  integral  part  of  his  excellent  high  school 
organization. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  to  be  compli¬ 
mented  also  for  supporting  Mr.  Mitchell 
during  the  critical  experimental  period  and 
they  are  to  be  congratulated  for  making 
it  possible  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  Benton 
Harbor  to  actually  enjoy  equal  educational 
opportunity  whether  they  go  into  agri¬ 
culture,  commerce,  industry,  or  college. 

Advantages  of  the  Plan 

It  is  believed  that  the  plan  discussed  will 
appeal  to  school  administrators  everywhere. 
It  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  those 
in  smaller  communities  where  the  limitations 
of  a  small  budget  make  it  impossible  to  do 
more  in  the  high  school  than  what  is  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  higher 
institutions.  The  following  summary  of 
the  advantages  may  be  of  value  to  those 
interested  should  they  be  called  upon  to 


discuss  the  question  before  their  boards 
of  education: 

1.  Any  high  school  can  introduce  the 
system  regardless  of  size. 

2.  It  broadens  the  scope  of  the  high 
school  curriculum. 

3.  The  range  of  vocational  training  that 
the  school  can  provide  is  almost  unlimited. 

4.  The  pupils  get  exactly  the  subjects  in 
which  they  are  interested. 

5.  The  cost  to  the  school  system  is  lower 
than  the  ordinary  high  school  subjects. 

6.  Neither  the  board  of  education  nor 
the  pupil  is  bound  by  any  contract.  This 
eliminates  any  complications  if  a  pupil 
does  not  need  the  full  course,  or  if,  for  any 
reason,  he  decides  to  drop  it. 

7.  It  is  flexible.  The  pupils  electing  any 
course  may  vary  in  number  from  one  to 
fifty  or  more. 

8.  The  individual  conferences  between  the 
director  and  the  pupils  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  educational  and  vocational 
guidance. 

9.  The  plan  is  especially  valuable  in 
providing  the  type  of  instruction  needed  for 
part-time  pupils. 

10.  The  work  is  done  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  high  school  teachers, 
thus  eliminating  the  most  objectionable 
feature  of  correspondence  work. 

11.  The  work  does  not  take  the  place  of 
nor  does  it  conflict  with  the  regular  high 
school  work. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

F.  C.  Sumner 

[Doctor  Sumner  who  is  professor  of  psychology  and  philosophy  in  the  West  Virginia  Collegiate 
Institute  sees  the  error  of  assuming  education  to  be  a  standard  treatment  to  be  applied  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  to  all  temperaments  and  both  sexes.  In  the  face  of  our  American  loyalty  to  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  opportunities,  he  recognizes  the  ticklish  nature  of  discussion  which  seems  to  impugn 
the  doctrine.  He  endorses  the  fundamental  reform  instituted  by  Booker  Washington  and  the  later 
suggestions  of  Victor  Cools.  Health,  Chastity,  Thrift,  Altruism,  Productive  Piety,  and  other  specific 
virtues  are  postulated.  For  the  Negro,  as  for  all,  the  ethical  purpose  of  education  must  be  vitalized.] 


ATTENTION  has  been  called  by 
Groszmann  to  the  fact  that  as 
■L  JL  individuals  within  a  race  vary 
widely  in  respect  to  the  civilization  levels 
which  they  have  attained,  so  do  also  whole 
races;  that  as  within  a  race  comparatively 
few  individuals  reach  the  highest  rounds 
of  its  civilization,  so  do  comparatively  few 
races  of  mankind  scale  the  dizziest  heights 
of  human  culture. 

This  observation  confirmed  by  so  many 
students  of  evolution  and  anthropology 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  modern  phi¬ 
losophers  of  education.  At  once  the  question 
of  the  feasibility  of  equal  education  for  all 
members  of  a  race  or  for  all 'races,  for  that 
matter,  appears  therein  predetermined. 
Since  individuals  as  well  as  race^  find  them¬ 
selves  to-day  at  unequal  stages  in  cultural 
evolution,  it  of  necessity  follows  that  the 
institution  of  equal  education  for  all  indi¬ 
viduals  or  races  is  bound  to  result  either 
in  a  serious  retardation  of  cultural  progress 
for  those  which  have  already  attained 
a  higher  level  of  civilization  or  else  in  the 
too  rapid  advancement  of  those  of  a  lower 
cultural  level.  The  pragmatic  way  out  of 
such  a  dilemma  is  apparently  a  system  of 
unequal  education.  Thus  for  the  vanguard 
of  civilization  there  must  be  provided  an 
education  commensurate  with  its  cultural 
status;  for  the  rearguard  an  education  like¬ 
wise  commensurate  with  its  status. 

With  the  higher  type  of  education  which 
consists  of  an  expounding  of  the  last  words 
in  science  and  philosophy  we  are  not  here 


concerned.  We  are  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  its  general  nature.  It  is,  however, 
the  lower  type  of  education  which  im¬ 
mediately  concerns  us  and  which  deserves  a 
careful  examination. 

To  the  early  stages  of  civilization  one  must 
turn  for  helpful  suggestions  relative  to  the 
nature  and  function  of  an  education  appro¬ 
priate  for  culturally  lower  individuals  or 
races.  The  early  stages  of  cultural  evolution 
compared  with  the  later  were  exceedingly 
long.  It  took  roughly  a  million  years  and 
more  for  pre-historic  man  to  lay  the  two 
great  cornerstones  of  modern  civilization. 

In  the  first  place  primitive  man  had  to 
pass  through  a  long  and  arduous  struggle 
with  nature  about  him  in  order  to  wrest 
from  her  a  scanty  existence  for  himself. 
With  his  crude  mental  equipment  im¬ 
perceptibly  evolved  through  natural  se¬ 
lection,  he  eventually  produced  a  culture, 
rough-hewn  though  it  be,  but  one  never¬ 
theless  which  was  destined  to  form  the 
basis  of  all  later  material  advancement. 
Hunting,  fishing,  the  coarse  manufacture  of 
weapons  and  clothing,  the  building  of  huts 
and  the  burying  of  the  dead  were  by  degrees 
superseded  by  the  somewhat  more  refined 
arts  of  weaving,  drawing,  trading,  building 
of  houses  with  sticks,  stones  and  mud, 
plumbing,  wood-  and  metal-work,  agricul¬ 
ture,  domestication  of  animals,  undertaking, 
the  making  of  more  ornate  footwear,clothing, 
and  pottery. 

In  the  second  place  primitive  man  had 
to  pass  also  through  a  long  and  arduous 
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struggle  with  his  own  inner  nature.  Surging 
within  him  were  animal  passions  from  the 
bondage  of  which  he  had  yet  to  be  emanci¬ 
pated.  His  will  had  to  be  steeled  against 
the  onslaught  of  self-seeking  motives.  The 
moral  law  had  literally  to  be  branded  on 
his  heart.  It  took  millenia  to  effect  the 
laying  of  this  spiritual  cornerstone  of 
civilization.  It  took  ages  to  weld  egotism' 
into  social  feeling.  It  took  even  many  more 
ages  of  philosophizing  on  the  part  of  the 
greatest  moral  geniuses  of  humanity  to 
complete  the  erection  of  the  spiritual  king¬ 
dom  within  man.  And  still  there  rever¬ 
berates  within  him  something  of  the 
inexorable  strength  of  his  original  nature. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  reviewing 
the  early  stages  of  civilization  is  significant 
for  the  educational  philosopher  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  helps  him  solve  the  problem 
of  the  special  type  of  education  which  is 
meet  for  culturally  younger  individuals  or 
races. 

A  practical  demand  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem  has  loomed  large  in  America 
where  reside  side  by  side  two  races  of 
men  differing  widely  in  respect  to  cultural 
attainments.  On  one  hand  there  are  the 
whites,  banner-bearers  of  Western  civili¬ 
zation;  on  the  other  the  blacks  who  are 
three  hundred  years  from  savagery  and 
sixty  from  bondage.  The  problem  of  edu- 
)  cation  with  respect  to  these  two  races 
involves  in  a  very  practical  way,  first  of  all, 
the  question  as  to  the  feasibility  of  equal 
education  for  the  two  races.  Certain  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  situation  serve  to  make  of  this 
problem  a  ticklish  matter.  A  democratic 
notion  is  prevalent  to  the  effect  that  equal 
consideration  is  due  all  men.  Then  there 
is  the  ambitious  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
upper  minority  of  Negroes  for  equality 
of  opportunity  for  the  race.  Finally  there 
stands  against  the  unequal  education  of  the 
two  races  its  arch-enemy,  custom^. 

For  the  sixty  years  which  have  intervened 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  Negro,  what¬ 
ever  formal  education  granted  him  has  not 
materially  differed  from  that  for  whites. 
The  wisdom  of  this  practice  went  un¬ 


challenged  until  Booker  T.  Washington 
came  forward  with  his  wholesome  reform. 
In  his  opinion  no  magic  wand  could  bring 
at  once  a  people  from  a  semi-barbarous  state 
to  the  top  of  the  cultural  ladder.  It  was 
just  that  which  equal  education  in  vain 
pretended  to  accomplish.  According  to 
Washington,  that  education  of  the  Negro 
fails  of  its  fundamental  purpose  which 
neglects  the  fact  that  the  Negro  as  a  people,, 
is  on  a  lower  cultural  level  than  the  ^hjte 
race.  For  that  reason  he  strenuously  main¬ 
tained  to  his  death  that  special  education 
be  provided  his  race,  that  such  an  education 
have  for  its  purpose  the  gradual  elevation  of 
the  race  through  the  fundamental  stages 
of  cultural  evolution,  that  such  an  education 
embrace  the  early  arts  such  as  sewing, 
cooking,  agriculture,  carpentry,  plumbing, 
masonry,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Washington  was  particularly  in-> 
terested  in  an  education  for  Negroes  which 
would  lay  the  economic  cornerstone  of  their' 
civilization.  The  necessity  for  schooling 
the  Negro  in  those  fundamentals  which 
had  made  for  the  material  advancemeht  of 
the  whites  ever  spurred  him  on  to  the  great 
work  which  in  the  far  South  stands  an 
immortal  witness  to  the  educational  genius 
of  its  founder.  To-day,  as  a  result  of  his 
provident  wisdom,  not  only  has  Negro 
education  generally  undergone  a  wholesome 
reformation  but  also  has  the  Negro  in  the 
South  fast  taken  his  place  as  an  economic 
force. 

More  recently,  however,  the  practice  of 
equal  education  of  the  two  races  has  been 
dealt  another  severe  blow.  This  time  the 
attack  is  launched  from  quite  another 
angle.  G.  Victor  Cools  writing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Educational  Review  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Negro  education 
so-called  has  failed  lamentably  in  omitting 
character-building  from  its  program.  This,- 
he  believes,  is  due  also  to  the  fallacious 
assumption  that  the  education  which  is 
meet  for  whites  is  likewise  meet  for  blacks 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  two  races 
differ  so  widely  as  to  cultural  levels.  Owing 
to  the  uncritical  adoption  by  Negroes  of  the 
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curricula  of  white  schools,  the  moral  needs  of 
the  Negro,  raw  material  that  he  is,  have 
been  sadly  neglected,  his  spiritual  advance¬ 
ment  definitely  retarded. 

This  caustic  criticism  of  Negro  education 
appears  only  too  well  founded.  In  the  first 
place  three  hundred  years  is  far  too  short 
an  interval  for  the  overpowering  of  anti¬ 
social  proclivities.  Moral  progress  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  slow.  Time,  moreover,  has  to 
be  allowed  for  the  natural  selection  of  the 
socially  fit.  In  the  second  place  criminal 
and  sociological  statistics  support  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  lower  instincts  in  the  Negro 
still  defy  moral  harnessing.  In  the  third 
place,  this  criticism  is  but  a  sequel  to 
that  which  Booker  T.  Washington  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  directed  against  Negro  edu¬ 
cation. 

Material  progress  is  not  all-sufficient, 
as  it  is  commonly  believed  in  an  economic 
age  as  ours.  Primitive  man,  ages  before 
Christ,  put  to  himself  the  question,  “What 
profiteth  it  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  soul?”  The  moral  edification 
of  a  race  is  of  equal  importance  with  its 
material  advancement.  No  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  expected  without  the  one 
supplementing  the  other. 

Negro  education  is  cryingly  in  need  of  a 
new  dispensation.  It  needs  awakening  to 
the  serious  responsibility  of  morally  re¬ 
deeming  the  soul  of  black  folk.  This  task 
involves  on  the  one  hand  the  emancipation 
of  the  race  from  sensuality  and  selfishness, 
on  the  other  the  cultivation  of  certain  rare 
virtues  of  which  the  following  tabulation 
proposes  to  be  but  partial: 

1.  Physical  well-being.  The  physical 
health  of  the  Negro  must  be  safeguarded 
through  hygienic  and  physical  education 
for  the  individual  whose  body  is  sickly, 
nervous,  improperly  or  under-nourished, 
can  offer  but  feeble  resistance  to  temptation. 
“The  muscles  are  the  organs  of  the  will.” 

2.  Simplicity  in  living.  Luxurious  living 
should  be  tabooed  whether  in  eating,  drink¬ 
ing,  housing,  or  clothing.  Sensuality  and 
egotism  often  masquerade  under  the  form 
of  luxury.  Live  in  proportion. 


3.  A  reverence  and  belief  in  the  reality 
of  a  higher  power  ever  present  to  assist 
one  in  a  righteous  cause. 

4.  A  fondness  for  literature,  art,  and 
music  of  a  cultural  trend.  Let  the  mind 
be  furnished  with  choice  ideas  of  all  times 
for  therein  is  a  solace  truly  more  precious 
than  fine  gold. 

5.  Industry.  Laziness  and  idleness 
should  be  discountenanced.  No  stigma 
should  be  attached  to  physical  work. 

6.  A  contempt  for  loud  and  indiscreet 
laughing  and  talking,  for  discourteous  con¬ 
duct  and  ostentation  of  every  sort  in  public 
places  such  as  in  trains,  restaurants,  and 
theaters. 

7.  Thrift.  There  should  be  a  correct 
regard  for  the  value  of  money.  Money 
is  neither  to  be  spent  extravagantly  nor 
to  be  hoarded. 

8.  Honesty  or  absolute  trustworthiness 
in  all  relations  with  others. 

9.  Courteousness  and  friendliness  to 
those  below  one,  whether  poorer  or  humbler. 
It  is  the  earmark  of  a  parvenu  to  be  haughty 
in  such  relationships. 

10.  Respect  for  the  hard-won  sexual 
morality. 

11.  Race  pride.  There  is  necessary  an 
enthusiastic  acclaim  of  those  members  of 
the  race  who  make  genuine  contributions 
to  cultural  progress.  Loyal  support  should 
be  given  to  efficient  leaders;  intolerance 
meted  out  to  the  inefficient. 

12.  Contempt  for  talking  about  personal 
affairs  to  others,  for  back-biting  and  for 
excessive  chattering. 

13.  Punctuality. 

The  problem  of  how  shall  Negro  education 
put  over  this  great  moral  program  naturally 
arises.  In  what  specific  ways  should  it 
proceed  about  the  task?  What  are  the 
methods? 

Three  ways  appear  open  for  Negro 
education  to  effect  the  moral  elevation 
of  the  race.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the 
purely  practical  way.  It  consists  of  a 
rigid  insistence  upon  the  formation  of  good 
habits.  This  duty  devolves  alike  on  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers.  Mr.  Cools  has  pointed 
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out,  however,  that  the  greater  responsibility 
here  will  have  to  rest  for  some  time  to  come 
on  the  teachers  and  that  school  executives 
should  place  moral  character  above  all  else 
in  the  selection  of  their  teachers. 

In  the  second  place  there  is  the  philo¬ 
sophical  way.  It  consists  of  an  enthusiastic 
presentation  and  discussion  of  ethical  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  instilling  of  reflective 
knowledge  and  discrimination  of  right 
and  wrong  in  human  conduct.  The  formal 
curriculum  admits  of  this  method  of  moral 
education  under  the  title  of  ethics  which  in 
all  Negro  schools  should  by  all  rights  be 
a  compulsory  subject.  Here  again  care  is 
recommended  in  the  selection  of  the  teacher 
as  regards  philosophic  training  and  moral 
integrity. 

In  the  last  place  there  is  the  religious  way. 
To  a  large  extent  the  dynamic  influence 
which  morality  had  in  the  life  of  primitive 


man  came  from  religion.  Hence  the  para¬ 
mount  duty  devolving  upon  the  Negro 
church  is  that  of  giving  divine  sanction 
to  the  moral  law.  For  this  there  are  ttvo 
requisites:  a  theistic  religion  and  a  ministry 
beyond  reproach.  God  must  be  a  living 
personality  dwelling  within  the  life  of  each 
and  every  one  of  the  race,  benevolently 
legislating  that  which  is  righteous.  The 
pastor  must  be  the  incarnation  of  the  moral 
law,  a  leader  of  the  people  in  things  moral. 

Only  when  Negro  education  has  fully 
awakened  to  its  imperative  duty  of  laying 
the  economic  and  spiritual  cornerstones  of 
cultural  evolution,  can  it  be  truly  ac¬ 
credited  with  having  bent*  its  energies 


If  an  Agassiz  finds  pleasure  in  digging  among  fossils  in  order  that  he  may  interpret 
the  great  story  of  prehistoric  life;  if  a  John  Thoreau  by  Waldenpond  is  delighted  with  his 
studies  of  bugs  and  beetles;  if  a  John  Burroughs  on  his  little  patch  of  ground  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk  glories  in  his  life  among  the  birds  and  bees;  if  a  Luther  Burbank  is  en¬ 
raptured  with  his  work  of  transforming  a  worthless  desert  cactus  into  an  edible  fruit,  or  in 
producing  sweeter  rose  or  fairer  lily;  if  these  and  other  workers,  whose  names  are  legion,  revel 
in  the  love  of  their  work — then  by  what  term  shall  we  designate  the  joy  that  should  be  the 
teacher’s  who  works  not  with  mere  fossils,  nor  with  bugs  or  beetles,  nor  with  birds,  bees,  or 
flowers,  but  with  the  child  who  is  at  once  the  most  complex,  the  most  plastic,  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  God’s  creation.  Yes,  it’s  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  a 
teacher;  it’s  a  great  thing  to  teach  school. 

— Frank  W.  Simmonds 


The  first  evil  that  attends  those  who  talk  over  much  is  that  they  hear  nothing. 

— Plutarch 


The  public  becomes  more  observant  of  justice  when  they  see  the  maker  of  laws  obeying 
them. 


— Claudianus 


It  was  in  making  education  free  to  all  and  compulsory  that  the  destiny  of  the  republic  was 
settled. 


Lowell 


SUPERINTENDENTS’  OFFICIAL  REVIEW,  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

[By  commission  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Department  of  American  Public  School  Superin¬ 
tendents  the  Educational  Review  presents  each  month  announcements  and  news  furnished  by 
S.  D.  Shankland,  Secretary,  1201  i6th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.] 

71HE  Washington  Program. — “Reor-  Differences  of  Pupils  in  Junior  High 
ganization  of  Our  Administrative  Schools”;  “Trends  in  Junior  High  School 
Units,”  is  the  general  topic  selected  Curriculum  Development.” 
by  President  Frank  W.  Ballou  for  consider-  The  third  of  this  series  of  professional  dis- 
ation  at  the  Fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  cussions  will  furnish  the  program  for  Thurs- 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  day  afternoon,  with  such  topics  as  “The 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  21-25,  1926.  Educational  Objectives  of  the  Senior  High 
A  general  session  will  be  devoted  to  each  of  School”;  “Can  and  Should  the  Professional 
the  three  principal  divisions  of  public  educa-  Standards  for  Teachers  in  Senior  High 
tion,  namely,  the  elementary  school,  the  jun-  Schools  be  Raised  above  a  Bachelor’s 
ior  high  school,  and  the  senior  high  school.  Degree?”;  “The  Senior  High  School  Princi- 
The  opening  session  Monday  morning  will  pal  as  a  Supervisor  of  Classroom  Teaching”; 
be  for  the  consideration  of  the  kindergarten  “  Should  all  High  School  Graduates  be 
and  grades  one  to  six  of  the  elemen-  Admitted  to  Colleges  of  All  Types?”;  and 
tary  school.  Hon.  John  J.  Tigert,  United  “What  Training  Helps  Make  a  Good  High - 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  the  School  Principal?” 

opening  address,  will  discuss  “The  Educa-  The  general  meetings  Monday  evening, 
tionalObjectivesof  Elementary  Education.”  Thursday  morning,  and  Thursday  evening 
Miss  Mary  McSkimmon,  President  of  the  are  to  be  addressed  by  speakers  of  national 
National  Education  Association,  and  for  prominence  who  will  deal  with  topics  of 
many  years  principal  of  the  splendid  Pierce  immediate  interest  to  superintendents  of 
School  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  will  schools.  Friends  of  rural  education  will  be 
have  as  her  topic,  “The  Characteristics  of  pleased  to  know  that  Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden 
the  Efficient  Elementary  School  Principal.”  of  Illinois,  has  accepted  a  place  on  the  pro- 
A  leading  representative  of  kindergarten  gram.  Mr.  Lowden  has  had  many  years  of 
work  will  present  that  phase  of  the  problem,  practical  experience  in  meeting  the  problems 
The  session  will  close  with  a  discussion  of  of  the  farmers.  He  is,  moreover,  a  student 
“The  Platoon  School  Organization,”  by  two  of  agricultural  conditions.  His  message 
prominent  members  of  the  Department  of  will  be  of  outstanding  importance.  Corn- 
Superintendence,  one  of  whom  will  present  mander  Donald  B.  MacMillan,  leader  of 
its  advantages,  and  the  other  its  disadvan-  the  MacMillan  Arctic  Expedition  under 
tages.  the  auspices  of  the  National  Geographic 

The  Wednesday  morning  program  will  Society  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
deal  with  the  junior  high  school.  The  topics  States  Navy,  will  tell  the  thrilling  story  of 
selected  include:  “The  Educational  Ob-  the  latest  attempt  to  pierce  the  mysteries  of 
jectives  of  the  Junior  High  School”;  “  Articu-  the  North.  He  returned  from  his  expedition 
lationof  Junior  High  School  with  Elementary  late  in  October,  with  the  distinction  of  bring- 
School  and  Senior  High  School”;  “Super-  ing  back  safely  every  member  of  the  crews 
vision  of  Classroom  Teaching  in  the  Junior  of  his  two  little  vessels,  the  Bowdoin  and  the 
High  School”;  “Provision  for  Individual  Peary.  His  address  will  be  illustrated  with 
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wonderful  moving  pictures  of  scenes  and 
events  around  Etah,  North  Greenland,  and 
other  points  in  the  Far  North.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Commander  MacMillan  has 
been  a  member  of  other  important  polar 
expeditions,  including  the  memorable  trip 
of  Admiral  Peary.  Three  navy  planes  were 
stored  during  the  voyage  on  the  deck  of  one 
of  the  vessels.  Some  of  the  best  pictures 
show  the  exploits  of  the  navy  airmen. 

The  Executive  Session  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  will  be  held  Tuesday 
morning,  and  will  be  featured  by  seven- 
minute  contributions  as  usual.  These  brief 
reports  of  actual  achievements  in  the  field 
told  by  superintendents  of  schools,  have 
come  to  be  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  popu¬ 
lar  features  of  the  winter  meeting.  At  this 
session  will  be  held  the  annual  business 
meeting,  including  the  nomination  of  officers 
from  the  floor.  The  president,  the  second 
vice-president,  and  a  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  to  serve  for  four  years,  are 
to  be  named.  The  election  will  be  by  ballot 
between  the  hours  of  1 1  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  on 
Wednesday.  Ballot  boxes  will  be  located 
at  the  registration  desk  on  the  lower  floor 
of  the  Convention  Auditorium,  and  at  the 
office  of  the  Executive  Secretary.  Active 
members  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  have  the  right  to  vote  and  hold 
office.  Each  membership  card  has  a  de¬ 
tachable  coupon  to  be  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Tellers  in  exchange  for  the  official 
ballot. 

A  half  dozen  or  more  topic  groups  are 
scheduled  for  Monday  afternoon.  The  plan 
of  conducting  these  smaller  meetings  for 
more  intimate  discussion  of  important  top¬ 
ics  was  first  put  into  effect  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  under  the  presidency  of  Payson 
Smith.  It  met  with  instant  favor,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  continued  indefinitely.  A  group 
meeting  to  consider  the  relationship  between 
the  business  and  educational  management 
of  school  systems  will  be  one  to  attract  un¬ 
usual  attention. 

The  opening  feature  of  the  Convention  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  February  21,  will  be  a 
patriotic  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the 


Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington  Cemetery, 
across  the  Potomac  River  on  the  beautiful 
Virginia  hills.  There  could  be  no  more 
fitting  introduction  to  a  great  gathering  of 
the  nation’s  educators  than  this  visit  of 
respect  to  the  spot  where  sleep  thousands  of 
those  who  gave  all  for  the  Nation.  Nea^ 
the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  rest  scores 
of  former  patriotic  American  leaders  includ¬ 
ing  the  men  of  the  Maine^  which  was  lost  in 
Havana  Harbor,  twenty-three  hundred  un¬ 
known  dead  of  the  Civil  War,  and  many 
distinguished  persons,  including  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Admiral  Peary,  and  Philip 
H.  Sheridan.  On  the  heights  near  by,  is 
the  Arlington  Mansion,  home  of  the  famous 
Confederate  general,  Robert  E.  Lee.  After 
depositing  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier,  the  party  will  return  to 
Washington,  where  the  usual  impressive 
Vesper  Service  will  be  held. 

Meetings  of  Allied  Departments. — ^The 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
at  its  opening  meeting  at  the  Washington 
Convention  Auditorium  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  February  20,  will  present  and  discuss 
a  yearbook  on  “The  Present  Status  of  Safety 
Education.”  This  book  will  be  prepared 
partly  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  which  plans  to  have  con¬ 
ferences  on  this  subject  Saturday  morning 
and  afternoon,  in  the  building  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Thus,  an 
admirable  attraction  is  offered  those  who 
arrive  early.  On  Tuesday  evening,  this 
Society  will  present  a  yearbook  prepared  by 
a  committee  headed  by  Professor  L.  V.  Koos, 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  entitled, 
“Extra-Curricular  Activities.”  As  an  ad¬ 
ditional  matter  of  interest  it  may  be  well 
to  record  that  this  meeting  represents  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  National 
Society.  It  is  hoped  to  celebrate  this 
occasion  by  a  preliminary  half-hour  pro¬ 
gram,  at  which  the  four  honorary  members 
of  the  Society  will  appear  in  a  series  of  brief 
addresses.  These  members  are:  Charles 
De  Garmo,  John  Dewey,  Paul  H.  Hanus, 
and  J.  H.  Van  Sickle. 
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The  National  Council  of  Education  will 
hold  meetings  on  the  afternoons  of  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday,  in  the  assembly  room 
of  the  Powhatan  Hotel.  Among  the  com¬ 
mittees  to  report  will  be  those  on  Health, 
Character,  and  Thrift.  Dr.  Henry  Lester 
Smith,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  is  president,  and  Miss  Adelaide 
Steele  Baylor,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  200  New  Jersey  Ave.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  secretary. 

The  Department  of  Rural  Education  will 
hold  its  meetings  in  the  beautiful  auditorium 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
president  of  the  Department,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Harman,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama,  is  preparing  a  program 
of  unusual  merit.  In  addition  to  the  three 
regular  sessions  of  this  department,  a 
sectional  conference  of  county  superintend¬ 
ents  will  be  conducted  by  Superintendent 
P.  F.  Williams  of  Friars  Point,  Mississippi, 
and  a  similar  conference  for  state  supervisors 
of  rural  schools,  by  Assistant  State  Super¬ 
intendent,  U.  J.  HolFraan,  of  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

The  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals  will  hold  its  three  public  meetings 
in  the  Washington  Convention  Auditorium 
on  the  afternoons  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday.  Tuesday  evening  at  6  o’clock, 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Department  will 
be  held  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel.  The  officers 
of  the  Department  will  have  an  official 
breakfast  Tuesday  morning  at  the  Hotel 
Washington. 

The  Department  of  Deans  of  Women  will 
have  headquarters  and  hold  meetings  at 
the  Wardman  Park  Hotel.  In  addition  to 
the  annual  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
members  will  have  luncheon  together  at  the 
Wardman  Park,  Tuesday  noon  and  Wednes¬ 
day  noon.  Miss  Florence  Purington,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  South  Hadle}^  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  president.  Miss  Anna  L. 
Rose,  Dean  of  Women,  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  in  charge 
of  local  convention  arrangements. 

The  Council  of  Primary  Education  will 
hold  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Council  of 


Kindergarten  Supervisors  and  Training 
Teachers  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  to 
consider  the  general  topic:  “Administration 
in  Relation  to  Kindergarten-Primary  Prob¬ 
lems.”  Prof.  W.  W.  Charters,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  will  speak  on 
Curriculum  Making;  Supt.  Zenos  Scott, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  will  speak  on 
Specific  Problems  of  the  Superintendent; 
and  Miss  L.  Julia  Hahn,  Supervisor  of 
Kindergarten-Primary  Grades,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  will  speak  on  The  Super¬ 
visor  and  the  Teacher.  The  kindergarten 
group  will  have  a  breakfast  Tuesday 
morning;  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Council 
of  Primary  Education  is  set  for  Wednesday 
noon. 

The  National  Council  of  State  Super¬ 
intendents  and  Commissioners  of  Education 
will  meet  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  February 
19  and  20,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  New 
Willard  Hotel.  The  annual  dinner  will  be 
served  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  February  19.  Mrs.  Jose¬ 
phine  Corliss  Preston,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Olympia,  Washington, 
is  president,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Bond,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Jack- 
son,  Mississippi,  is  secretary. 

The  Educational  Research  Association 
has  arranged  for  public  meetings  on  the 
afternoons  of  Monday  and  Tuesday.  The 
annual  business  meeting  and  banquet  for 
members  only  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Lafayette,  Monday  evening.  The  business 
meeting  for  members  only  will  be  held  Tues¬ 
day  morning  at  Corcoran  Hall  of  George 
Washington  University.  The  program  for 
Monday  afternoon  is:  “An  Experiment  in 
Classroom  Instruction  by  Radio,”  by  Virgil 
E.  Dickson,  Public  Schools  of  Berkeley, 
California;  “Some  Needs  and  Possibilities 
for  Improved  Efficiency  in  High  School 
Administration,”  by  J.  G.  Fowlkes,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin; 
“Theories  of  Learning  Tested  by  the 
Achievements  of  Deaf  Children,”  by  Arthur 
1.  Gates,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City;  “Measuring 
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Musicians:  A  New  Method  of  Analyzing 
the  Style  of  Eminent  Players,”  by  Guy  M. 
Whipple,  10  Putnam  Street,  Danvers,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  “A  Study  of  Pupil  Failures  and 
Subject  Failures  in  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools,”  by  Don  C.  Rogers,  Public  Schools, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  “Intellect  of  Races:  is 
there  a  Nordic  Myth?”,  by  Harold  O.  Rugg, 
The  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  The 
topics  and  speakers  for  Tuesday  afternoon 
are  as  follows:  “Intelligence  Ratings  and 
Later  Progress  in  High  School  and  College,” 
by  F.  P.  O’Brien,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kansas;  “The  Functions  of 
Certain  Social  Factors  upon  Success  in 
School,”  by  S.  A.  Courtis,  Public  Schools, 
Detroit,  Michigan; “Intelligence  and  Person¬ 
ality  as  Factors  in  College  Success,”  by 
W.  Hardin  Hughes,  Public  Schools,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  California;  “How  many  Words  Should 
Pupils  be  Taught  to  Spell?”,  Dr.  Ernest 
Horn,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa;  “Results  of  Homogeneous  Classifi¬ 
cation  of  Junior  High  School  Pupils,”  by 
E.  E.  Keener,  Public  Schools,  Chicago, 
Illinois;“Examination  Questions  in  History,” 
by  W.  J.  Osburn,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Madison,  Wisconsin; 
“A  Scientifically  Graded  Book  List  for 
Children,”  by  Carleton  W.  Washburne, 
Public  Schools,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  will  have  headquarters 
and  meetings  at  the  Central  High  School. 
Those  who  attended  the  summer  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Association  in  1924, 
will  recall  that  this  was  the  meeting  place  of 
the  Representative  Assembly.  It  affords  un¬ 
usually  satisfactory  accommodations  for  this 
organization.  The  president  is  William 
E.  Wing,  Principal,  Deering  High  School, 
Portland,  Maine;  the  secretary-treasurer  is 
H.  V.  Church,  Principal,  J.  Sterling  Morton 
High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois. 

Social  Functions. — Arrangements  are 
already  completed  for  many  of  the  break¬ 
fasts,  luncheons,  and  dinners  which  are 
always  a  feature  of  educational  gatherings. 
Here  is  a  list  of  such  events  thus  far  reported. 
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Friday — February  19 
Dinner 

National  Council  of  State  Superintendents  and 
Commissioners  of  Education. — Mrs.  Josephine 
Corliss  Preston,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Olympia,  Washington,  in  charge. 
New  Willard  Hotel. 

Saturday — February  20 
Luncheon 

National  Committee  for  Research  in  Secondary 
Education. — Mr.  E.  E.  Windes,  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  charge.  Dining  Room,  Department  of 
the  Interior  Building. 

Monday — February  22 
Dinners 

Phi  Sigma  Sigma. — Mr.  E.  T.  Cameron,  809 
Prudden  Building,  Lansing,  Michigan,  in  charge. 
Raleigh  Hotel. 

Educational  Research  Association. — Mr.  John 
K.  Norton,  National  Education  Association,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
charge.  Hotel  LaFayette. 

Tuesday — February  23 
Breakfasts 

Council  of  Kindergarten  Supervisors  and  Train¬ 
ing  Teachers. — Miss  May  Murray,  Secretary, 
International  Kindergarten  Union,  1201  Sixteenth 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  charge.  Hotel 
LaFayette. 

Official  Breakfast — Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals. — Ide  G.  Sargeant,  Public 
School  No.  10,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  in  charge. 
Hotel  Washington. 

Administrative  Women  in  Education. — Miss 
Adelaide  Davis,  Supervisor,  Ludlow  School 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  charge.  Raleigh  Hotel. 

Tuesday — February  23 
Luncheons 

Phi  Delta  Kappa. — Mr.  Frank  M.  Phillips, 
Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  charge.  Washington  Hotel. 
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Department  of  Deans  of  Women. — Miss  Anna 
L.  Rose,  Dean  of  Women,  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  charge. 
Wardman  Park  Hotel. 

National  Conference  on  Educational  Method. 
— Miss  Mabel  E.  Simpson,  405  West  i  i8th  Street, 
New  York  City,  in  charge.  Chinese  Room — 
Mayflower  Hotel. 

Tuesday — Feburary  23 
Dinners 

Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals. 
— Miss  Mary  A.  Dilger,  Brightwood  Park  School, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  charge.  Raleigh  Hotel. 

Michigan  Dinner. — Mr.  E.  T.  Cameron,  809 
Prudden  Building,  Lansing,  Michigan,  in  charge. 
Raleigh  Hotel. 

Indiana  University  Alumni  Dinner. — Mr.  W. 
A.  Alexander,  Acting  Alumni  Secretary,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  in  charge. 
New  Willard  Hotel. 

Pennsylvania  Dinner. — Mr.  J.  Herbert  Kelley, 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association,  400 
North  Third  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
in  charge.  Washington  Hotel. 

Department  of  Deans  of  Women. — Miss  Anna 
L.  Rose,  Dean  of  Women,  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  charge. 
Wardman  Park  Hotel. 

National  Association  of  Platoon  and  Work- 
study-play  Schools. — Miss  Alice  Barrows,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
charge.  Rose  Room — Washington  Hotel. 

West  Virginia  Dinner. — Mr.  W.  W.  Trent, 
Secretary,  West  Virginia  State  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  Elkins,  West  Virginia,  in  charge. 

Wednesday — February  24 
Breakfasts 

Near  East  Relief. — Mr.  Herbert  L.  Willett,  Jr., 
Executive  Secretary,  Near  East  Relief,  New  York 
City,  in  charge. 

Administrative  Women  in  Education. — Miss 
Adelaide  Davis,  Supervisor,  Ludlow  School, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  charge.  Raleigh  Hotel. 


Wednesday — February  24 
Luncheons 

National  Council  of  Primary  Education. — 
Miss  Lucy  Gage,  237  Stuart  Avenue,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  in  charge.  Mayflower  Hotel. 

Department  of  Deans  of  Women. — Miss  Anna 
L.  Rose,  Dean  of  Women,  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  charge.  Ward- 
man  Park  Hotel. 

Wednesday — February  24 
Dinners 

Teachers  College — Columbia  University. — Dr. 
George  D.  Strayer,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  in  charge.  May¬ 
flower  Hotel. 

New  York  University. — Dr.  Ralph  E.  Pickett, 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City,  in 
charge.  Washington  Hotel. 

University  of  Chicago. — Dean  W.  S.  Gray, 
University  of  Chicago,  School  of  Education, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  in  charge.  Rauscher’s  Restau¬ 
rant. 

Harvard  University. — Dr.  Henry  W.  Holmes, 
Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  5  Lawrence 
Hall,  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
in  charge.  Raleigh  Hotel. 

Thursday — February  25 
Breakfast 

New  York  Delegation. — Mrs.  Bridget  C. 
Pelxotto,  Department  of  Education,  New  York 
City,  in  charge.  New  Willard  Hotel. 

Thursday — February  25 
Dinner 

Kappa  Delta  Pi. — Miss  Mabel  1.  Payne,  1412 
Geddes  Avenue,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  in  charge. 
New  Willard  Hotel. 

Housing  Bureau. — ^The  Washington  Hotel 
Men’s  Association  lists  twenty-seven  hotels, 
representing  about  eight  thousand  sleeping 
rooms.  All  of  these  hotels  are  now  reserved 
to  capacity,  and  requests  for  reservations 
continue  to  pour  in.  The  Washington 
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Convention  Bureau  has  organized  a  Housing 
Committee  which  is  locating  rooms  in  the 
smaller  hotels  and  apartment  houses.  Re¬ 
quests  for  reservations  should  be  addressed 
to  C.  E.  LaVigne,  Executive  Director, 
Washington  Convention  Bureau,  Nineteenth 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  Yearbook  Again. — ^The  General  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee,  which  is  responsible 
for  preparing  a  statement  of  the  general 
principles  which  should  govern  school  officials 
in  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study,  met  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  recently.  A  day  was  spent 
in  discussion  of  the  problems  for  which  the 
Committee  is  responsible.  A  well-considered 
opening  chapter  for  the  Yearbook  is  assured 
as  a  result  of  this  conference.  Those  present 
were  Frank  W.  Ballou,  Washington,  D.  C., 
John  W.  Withers,  New  York  City,  William 
McAndrew,  and  Charles  H.  Judd,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  The  fifth  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  Frank  E.  Spaulding  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  was  absent  owing  to  illness. 

American  Council  on  Education. — By  vote 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  has  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  Council  performs  a  valuable 
service  in  the  field  of  higher  education  in 
America.  Its  membership  consists  of  about 
two  hundred  universities,  colleges,  and 


national  associations  interested  in  edu¬ 
cational  questions.  Through  its  division 
of  college  and  university  personnel,  means 
are  provided  for  bringing  together  college 
officers  and  competent  candidates  for  teach¬ 
ing  positions.  The  faculties  of  all  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  invited  to 
register,  and  there  are  now  on  file  the  names 
of  thousands  of  college  teachers.  This 
information  is  at  the  disposal  of  college 
officers  in  finding  new  members  for  their 
faculties.  Delegates  chosen  to  represent 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  are, 
Payson  Smith,  William  McAndrew,  and 
Frank  W.  Ballou. 

Railroad  Rates. — Application  has  been 
made  for  reduced  railroad  fares  for  the 
Washington  Convention.  Favorable  action 
by  the  Passenger  Associations  is  expected 
soon.  Those  who  are  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  reduced  rate,  must  procure,  in  advance, 
identification  certificates  from  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  in  Washington.  Upon  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  certificate,  tickets  are  sold  for 
one  and  one-half  fares  for  the  round  trip. 
Certificates  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
about  January  10.  They  will  be  mailed 
to  all  members  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence.  Others  will  be  supplied 
upon  application  to  J.  W.  Crabtree,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


In  a  republic  every  man  is  a  king.  Let  him  have  a  royal  soul. 


— Aeschines 


States  governed  for  the  good  of  all  are  well  governed. 


— Aristotle 


Education  makes  a  people  easy  to  govern  but  hard  to  enslave. 


— Brougham 


NEW  BOOKS  ENJOYED  BY  SCHOOL  PEOPLE 

A  Report  of  the  Order  of  Bibliologoi 


IT  was  sharp  outside  when  we  gathered 
in  the  Rosegarden  flat,  we  Bibliologoi, 
ltd,  still  accenting  ourselves  on  the 
third  syllable,  Alice  Rose,  hearing  Henry 
the  Humanist  so  characterize  our  Chicago 
weather  replied  that  we  must  maintain  a 
balance  and  while  inside  be  sharp,  too. 
Our  host  and  Factotum  puffed  our  pride 
by  reading  a  letter  transmitted  by  the 
publishers  of  the  Educational  Review 
from  William  Lewis,  author  of  Democracy* s 
High  School.  He  wrote:  “Your  bibliologists 
have  accomplished  a  miracle  in  putting 
human  vitality  into  book  reviews.  I’d 
like  to  join.”  We  blackballed  him.  He’d 
be  wanting  to  review  his  own  books. 

Intelligence  Testing  now  has  a  History. — 
One  of  the  interesting  diversions  of  Master 
Rose,  our  Factotum,  is  to  assign  a  book 
to  a  bibiliologos  who  has  little  interest  in 
the  subject  and  therefore  scant  knowledge  of 
it.  From  this  circumstance  resulted  a  talk 
upon  Joseph  Peterson’s  history  of  intel¬ 
ligence  tests  delivered  by  William  Stevens, 
our  able  and  artistic  teacher  of  manual 
training. 

“I’m  glad  you  gave  me  this  book,”^he  said. 
“I  need  it.  It  is  a  history,  in  language 
I  can  understand,  of  the  conceptions  of 
intelligence  from  the  old  Greeks  to  now. 

“In  1883,  that  is  forty-two  years  ago, 
Francis  Galton  devised  some  tests  to 
determine  idiocy.  This  book  narrates  the 
different  variations  and  elaborations  of  these 
by  many  asylum  workers  until  Binet  and 
his  pupil  Simon  adapted  them  to  normal 
children.  It  interested  me.  That  is  good 
proof  that  the  book  is  remarkably  well 
written.  You  will  enjoy  reading  of  the 

’Early  Conceptions  and  Tests  of  Intelligence.  By  Joseph 
Peterson,  Professoi  of  Psychology,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers.  Work  Book  Company.  Yonkers,  317  pp.  $2.16. 


controversies  aroused  by  Monsieur  Binet’s 
proposition  that  the  teacher’s  estimate 
of  a  child’s  intelligence  is  too  vague  to  be 
worth  much.  Whenever,  and  it  was  fre¬ 
quently,  this  keen-minded  Frenchman  was 
attacked  for  his  suggestions,  he  had  first 
a  puncture-proof  alibi:  ‘you  are  contradict¬ 
ing  something  never  said  by  me,’  and 
second,  an  ironclad  defense:  ‘what  you  claim 
to  be  the  proper  way  of  estimating  intelli¬ 
gence  is  virtually  a  haphazard  use  of  crude 
tests  similar  to  those  here  tried  and  proven.’ 
Binet  and  Simon  proposed  a  series  of 
examinations  of  recruits  for  army  service. 
By  the  time  the  French  experts  had  utterly 
demolished  all  arguments  in  favor  of  it  and 
thrown  the  plan  into  the  discard,  American 
psychologists  had  its  details  employed  on 
a  huge  scale  in  our  army.  G.  Stanley  Hall 
was  convinced  that  intelligence  testing  was 
an  ephemeral  fad.  His  favorite  pupil, 
Lewis  Terman,  is  the  most  prominent 
authority  on  testing  in  America  and  is  the 
editor  of  the. measurement  and  adjustment 
series  of  which  the  present  book  is  one  of 
a  number  of  volumes.  Professor  Terman 
tells  us  that  this  is  the  only  book  in  our 
language  capable  of  giving  you  an  adequate 
background  and  association  to  understand 
the  measuring  movement.  The  majority 
of  material  on  it  is  from  technical  French 
and  German  periodicals.  Professor  Peter¬ 
son  in  composing  it  has  tapped  that 
extensive  forest  and  distilled  the  sap 
of  it  into  this  lively  and  nutritious 
work.  I  hope  you  get  the  beauty  and 
fitness  of  that  figure  of  speech.  I  think 
myself  it’s  pretty  neat  for  a  woodworker. 
I  will  say  further  that  to  start  with  the 
subtleties  of  Greek  metaphysicians  and  go 
through  the  theories  of  their  successors  and 
show  the  value  of  it  to  psychology  and 
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education — to  do  it  without  weariness — 
is  a  big  service.  Peterson  has  done  this  and 
done  it  mighty  well.” 

Two  Hundred  Philosophers. — We  next 
heard  from  our  mathematician,  John  Falk, 
whom  everyone  calls  the  professor.  “Austin 
George  used  to  hold,”  he  began,  “that  all 
school  service  clusters  around  history  and 
philosophy:  what  man  has  done  and  what  he 
aspires  to.  The  Factotum  has  pleased  me 
mightily  by  giving  me  Fred  Rothwell’s 
translation  of  Jean  Wahl’s  discourse^  on 
monism  and  pluralism  here  and  abroad. 
From  Aristotle  to  Wells  the  ideas  of  thinkers 
who  by  similarity  and  contrast  illuminate 
the  democratic,  social,  cooperative  phil¬ 
osophy  are  mustered  to  bring  us  to  a  grasp 
of  the  metaphysic  of  pragmatism.  We  are 
treated  to  the  underlying  philosophy  of 
the  realistic  tendency  which  Wahl  considers 
particularly  strong  in  the  United  States. 
The  ‘p^*Jralist*  is  opposed  to  the  philosophy 
of  Hegel  and  to  that  of  Spencer.  The 
American  spirit  with  its  instinct  for  the 
concrete  and  the  practical  rebelled  against 
German  philosophy.  The  pluralist  asserts 
that  there  is  a  root  evil  in  the  world:  some¬ 
thing  atrocious  and  inexplicable  which  we 
must  destroy.  You  catch  a  glimpse  of  this 
belief  in  Mr.  Britling  Sees  it  Through.  Wells 
speaking  through  him  exclaims: ‘The  theo¬ 
logians  have  been  extravagant  about  God. 
They  have  had  silly  ideas — that  he  is  all 
powerful,  that  he  is  omni-everything.  The 
common  sense  of  men  knows  better.  The 
real  God  of  the  Christians  is  Christ,  not 
God  Almighty.  Some  day  He  will  triumph. 
It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  He  causes  all  things 
now.  It  is  not  fair  to  make  out  a  case 
against  Him:  it  is  a  theologian’s  folly.  God 
is  not  absolute.  He  is  struggling  in  His 
great  and  incomprehensible  way  as  we 
struggle  in  our  weak  way.  He  is  with  us. 
That  is  the  essence  of  real  religion.  Why 
if  I  thought  there  was  an  omnipotent  God 
who  looks  on  the  sorrow  and  waste  and 
horror  of  this  war,  able  to  prevent  it,  watch- 

>The  Pluralist  Philosophers  of  England  and  America.  — By 
Jean  Wahl,  professor  in  the  lycM  of  Mans.  The  Open  Court  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  324  pp.  ^3.00. 


ing  it  for  amusement  I  would  spit  in  his 
empty  face.  God  will  at  length  appear,  the 
master,  the  captain  of  mankind,  who  fights 
against  might  and  darkness.’  There  is  the 
God  who  rules,  there  is  the  God  who  lives 
in  the  human  heart  to  help  whom  our  efforts 
are  directed. 

“Our  own  William  James  is  chosen  by 
Professor  Wahl  as  the  most  important  of  the 
pluralist  pragmatists.  His  portrait  is  the 
frontispiece  of  the  book,  expositions  of  his 
philosophy  occupy  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  volume.  He  made  philosophy  an  ex¬ 
perience  and  adventure  in  thought,  a 
departure  from  traditions,  a  belief  to  be 
tested  by  its  satisfying  power  to  the  mind 
which  professed  it.  You  see  this  idea 
in  Roosevelt’s  Great  Adventure ^  in  the  poems 
and  letters  of  Alan  Seeger,  in  Winston 
Churchill’s  The  Inside  of  the  Cup:  ‘No 
adventure  is  safe,  life  itself  is  an  adventure 
and  neither  is  that  safe.  The  moment 
we  try  to  make  life  safe  we  lose  all  there  is 
in  it  worth  while.’  It  is  the  adventure 
and  peril  idea  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Browning’s  love  of  risk:  the  stern  courage  of 
Henley  and  Kipling,  the  spirit  of  the  May¬ 
flower  Company,  and  of  the  doughboys  at 
Chateau  Thierry.  Each  man  must  set  up 
his  own  rule  and  fashion  his  own  life.  This 
is  what  James  regards  as  characteristic  of 
Emerson.  ‘Stand  on  thine  own  instincts 
and  there  abide.’  No  one  can  push  the 
truth  into  us,  we  must  find  it  with  our  own 
new  vision.  It  will  give  you  a  notion  of  the 
service  Professor  Wahl  has  done  if  you  note 
that  Bergson,  Hegel,  Walt  Whitman,  Royce 
Fechner,  Lotze,  Preyer,  Wundt,  Stuart 
Mill,  Harris,  Dewey,  Bertrand  Russell,  and 
hundreds  of  others  are  called  on  at  the 
proper  moment  to  utter  what  they  have  to 
contribute  to  the  general  scheme.  You 
can’t  doze  over  this  book.  You  need  to  keep 
your  wits  about  you.  When  the  sages  of  the 
ages  assemble  to  talk  of  what’s  behind 
the  scheme  of  things  you  have  to  use  your 
cerebrum.  I  recommend  this  book  to  those 
of  you  who  had  the  old  university  courses  in 
philosophy,  covering  what  this  man  thought 
and  that  man  thought  he  thought,  leaving 
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us  poor  collegians  in  a  maze.  You  will  be 
astonished  at  the  difference.” 

Presentation^  Discussion^  Action^  the  Rule 
of  Progress. — It  is  beginning  to  be  apparent 
that  our  paternal  Factotum  is  a  sly  phi¬ 
lanthropist.  We  have  a  psychologist  among 
us,  but  the  boss  never  gives  him  any  book 
on  mental  science.  The  history  man  gets 
no  history,  the  manual-training  book  goes  to 
the  music  teacher;  the  commercial  instructor 
gets  the  treatise  on  classical  learning.  Thus 
it  fell  to  Martin,  the  draughtsman,  to  tell 
us  of  the  evolution  and  needs  of  society. 
“I  find,”  said  he,  “that  I  am  a  scientist. 
My  book^  teaches  me  that  all  teachers  are 
pursuing  applied  social  science,  for  that  is 
what  education  is.  What  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  our  old  normal-school  days  and  now. 
Then  we  studied  the  mind  so  as  to  learn 
how  to  make  it  receive  the  instruction  we 
were  hired  to  impart.  Now  we  are  to  know 
the  mind  of  mankind,  as  organized  society. 
The  conclusion  of  each  line  of  presentation  in 
this  volume  is  the  inevitable  end  toward 
which  higher  social  development  is  tending. 
Public  opinion  is  coming  to  be  the  decisive 
element  in  customs,  laws,  and  institutions. 
Public  opinion  requires  general  participation 
in  discussion,  otherwise  society  stagnates. 
Discussion  has  periods  of  activity  and  de¬ 
cline.  Too  many,  too  cheap,  too  careless, 
too  corrupt  newspapers  are  superseding 
discussion.  We  do  not  assemble  ourselves 
enough  to  consider  improvements  desirable 
in  our  social  organization.  We  accept 
with  too  little  exercise  of  judgment,  with 
too  little  criticism,  what  we  see  in  print. 
Participation  in  discussion  will  not  make 
us  all  statesmen,  but  it  greatly  increases 
the  understanding  of  statesmanship  and 
results  in  a  more  advantageous  selection 
of  leaders  and  representatives,  just  as 
discussions  of  literature,  without  making 
us  all  authors,  makes  each  of  us  a  better 
buyer  of  books.  Let  us  therefore,  we 
bibliologoi,  under  the  benign  tutelage  of 
Papa  Rose  continue  to  discuss  books  and 

>The  Psychology  of  Human  Society. — By  Chas.  A.  Elwood, 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Missouri.  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York,  495  pp.  $3.00. 


let  us  also  as  teachers  depart  more  and  more 
from  our  ancient  practice  of  training  listeners 
and  endeavor  to  raise  up  discussers  for  they 
are  the  inciters  to  perfection. 

“When  you  feel  like  acquiring  in  thirty 
pleasant  minutes  a  brilliantly  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  how  civilization  waxes  and  wanes, 
read  the  two  chapters,  ‘Normal  Changes,* 
and  ‘Abnormal  Changes.’  While  they  treat 
of  ‘world  movement’  plainly  enough,  the 
causes  and  results  proceed  so  uniformly 
according  to  rule  that  you  are  enabled  to 
estimate  even  in  your  church,  your  club, 
your  choir,  your  teaching  staff,  or  your  class, 
the  signs  of  progress,  stability,  or  decay. 
The  break  up  of  the  school  orchestra  follows 
the  model  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
Dodgeville  school  board’s  election  of  Boss 
Jones  is  true  to  the  form  of  France’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Napoleon.  This  is  one  of  the 
‘face-to-face’  kind  of  books.  Here  we  are, 
going  along,  calling  our  democracy  the  great 
experiment.  No  one  would  allow  me  to 
experiment  with  a  valuable  horse  unless  I 
knew  a  good  deal  of  veterinary  science.  The 
knowledge  of  mankind’s  modes  of  behavior 
is  essential  to  my  performance  of  my  share 
of  service  to  civilization.  Professor  Elwood 
means  me  and  maybe  you  when  he  says: 
‘What  our  civilization  needs  to  save  it  from 
destruction  is  to  be  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  greater  advantage  for  races, 
nations,  and  classes  to  live  together  har¬ 
moniously  in  relations  of  peace  and  coopera¬ 
tion  than  to  stir  up  strife  exploiting  and 
despoiling  one  another.’” 

IFhat  the  Junior  High  School  Youngster  is. 
— Helen  Masterson  is  assistant  principal  in 
one  of  our  new  junior  high  schools.  You 
notice  in  her  a  dread  of  being  taken  too 
seriously.  “Our  junior-high-school  superin- 
intendent,”  she  said,  “is  after  us  with  a 
sharp  stick  to  keep  us  from  formalizing  the 
new  scheme.  ‘This  isn’t  an  institution,’ 
he  says,  ‘but  a  service.’  We  are  all  in 
awful  danger  of  making  the  junior  high 
school  a  cheap  imitation  of  the  old  high 
school  and  that  would  be  a  national  ca¬ 
lamity.  High  schools  are  snobbery  shops; 
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they  centre  on  subjects  instead  of  on  stu¬ 
dents.  We  mustn’t  do  any  of  the  wicked 
things  that  high  schools  have  foisted  on  the 
American  public.  So  our  superintendent 
is  having  us  all  study  our  material;  the 
junior-high-school  boy  and  girl.  I  am 
to  tell  you  about  a  book^  recommended 
to  us  for  this  purpose.  Doctor  Pechstein, 
dean  of  the  school  of  education,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  Miss  McGregor,  vice 
principal  of  the  Washington  Junior  High, 
Rochester,  New  York,  wrote  it.  It  surely 
does  skillfully  summarize  the  great  number 
of  studies  that  have  been  made  of  the 
characteristics  of  children  from  ten  to 
sixteen  years  old  and  puts  the  facts  into 
shape  for  use.  There  is,  here,  no  avoidance 
of  truth  regarding  this  critical  time,  nor  is 
there  any  scare-head  treatment  of  any 
circumstance.  What  is  known,  classified, 
and  useful  regarding  adolescence  is  sorted 
and  presented.  What  to  do  for  and  with 
boys  and  girls  with  these  general  charac¬ 
teristics  in  order  that  our  nation  and  our 
race  may  be  served  is  outlined  clearly  and 
completely.  I  like  to  hear  the  authors 
saying  that  participation,  team  work,  prac¬ 
tice  in  a  more  perfect  union,  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  junior  high  school.  Sharing 
in  school  control,  they  affirm,  is  the  accepted 
form  of  school  management  which  translates 
itself  into  student  government  in  our  school 
organization.  Every  pupil,  not  some  pupils, 
is  to  share  in  the  clubs  and  societies  and 
supplementary  service  of  the  junior  high 
school.  The  stress  the  authors  lay  upon 
teaching  how  to  study;  the  methods  they  de¬ 
scribe,  are  full  of  usable  matter.  They  give 
a  full  hour  to  every  subject  and  show  how  to 
fill  it  with  review,  assignment,  silent  study 
and  summary.  I’m  for  that.  I’d  like  to 
see  each  junior  high-school  boy  and  girl 
have  a  chance  at  home  to  chum  with  Father 
and  Mother.  I  like  too,  this  book’s  insis¬ 
tence  on  citizenship  as  the  chief  objective 
of  every  school.  These  people  remind  us 
that  it  must  not  be  a  deferred  value,  some¬ 
thing  to  happen  after  school.  You  can’t 

^Psychology  of  the  Junior  High  School  pupil. — By  L.  A. 
Pechstein  and  A.  Laura  McGregor.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  280  pp.  $2.00. 


load  children  with  a  mass  of  civic  infor¬ 
mation  like  a  lot  of  canned  meat  to  be 
opened  and  eaten  when  they  are  far  from 
here.  All  Miss  McGregor’s  experience  in 
working  out  these  things  and  in  expounding 
junior-high-schoolery  to  teachers  who  go 
to  Rochester  to  join  her  summer  classes 
has  enabled  her  to  parallel  with  specific 
application  Dr.  Pechstein’s  psychological 
facts.  It  makes  a  fine  balance  of  principles 
and  practices.  I  like  what  she  says  about 
the  weekly  faculty  meeting  as  being  one  of 
the  strongest  integrating  influences  in  the 
life  of  the  school.  Why,  here  in  Chicago, 
up  to  a  year  ago,  staff  meetings  in  schools 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Miss 
McGregor  insists  that  a  live  junior  high 
school  must  have  a  meeting  of  its  teachers 
once  a  week  and  their  programs  must 
breathe  interest  and  professional  profit. 
Another  thing  I  like  about  this  book  is  its 
list  of  citizenship  qualities  which  the  teachers 
and  the  pupils  know  they  are  to  foster: 
courage,  generosity,  cooperation,  loyalty, 
courtesy,  responsibility,  reliability,  honesty, 
cheerfulness,  obedience.  All  wishy-washy  stuff 
about  teaching  citizenship  incidentally  and 
indirectly  is  unworthy  a  junior-high-school 
teacher.  These  things  are  in  the  rules  of  the 
game,  no  less  important,  no  harder  to  get, 
than  what  the  football  coach  is  working  for. 
To  suggest  that  he  work  more  incidentally 
and  indirectly  would  be  the  acme  of  stu¬ 
pidity.  I  like  the  book.  It  means  busi¬ 
ness.”  Henry  the  Humanist  observed:  “It 
must  be  a  powerful  volume  to  hold  Our 
Lady  Disdain  to  sober  discourse  for  eight 
whole  minutes.  Let  it  be  commended.” 

Letters  that  Live. — Carolina,  as  we  call  her, 
is  one  of  the  colony  of  Southern  missionaries 
who  spread  an  atmosphere  of  gentle  courtesy 
and  calm  throughout  our  hurrying  Chicago. 
“Mr.  Ross,”  she  said,  “was  considerate 
in  giving  me  for  review  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Walter  H.  Page.^  I  appreciate  this  very 
much  because  we  all  know  our  Mr.  Lyman 
who  condensed  this  from  the  larger  volume. 

>Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page. — By  Burton  J.  Hen¬ 
drick.  Adapted  for  Schools  by  Rollo  L.  Lyman.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  340  pp.  $1.00. 
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He  has  such  talent  for  interesting  young 
people  with  his  own  ideas  that  he  is  a  very 
happy  selection  for  putting  this  book  into 
attractive  form  for  boys  and  girls.  When 
I  was  studying  in  New  York  University, 
I  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Burton 
Hendrick  and  so  met  Mr.  Hendrick,  the 
author  of  The  Life  and  Letters.  Besides  being 
an  engaging  writer  he  is  a  remarkably  pains¬ 
taking  workman.  The  industry,  patience, 
and  skill  Mr.  Hendrick  employs  in  gathering 
and  sifting  material  is  to  me  awe-inspiring. 
I  heard  him  say  that  the  hardest  trial  is 
the  rejection  of  fairly  good  matter  which 
it  has  cost  an  unusual  amount  of  work  to 
secure.  It  breaks  your  heart  to  leave  it  out. 
Not  what  it  costs  but  what  it’s  worth 
must  decide  what  goes  into  a  biography. 
Both  Mr.  Hendrick  and  Mr.  Lyman  have 
been  skillful  sifters.  There’s  not  a  dull  page 
in  the  book.  I  met  Mr.  Page  himself  one 
day  at  luncheon  in  the  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  New  York.  The  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company  offices  were  next  it.  He 
came  in  often  to  keep  in  contact  with  actual 
schooling.  You  known  Mr.  Page’s  whole 
life  was  marked  by  an  intense  conviction  that 
education  is  a  cause  of  our  progress  in 
America  and  the  hope  of  our  future.  He 
was  decidedly  considerate  to  me,  maybe  be¬ 
cause  I  am  from  North  Carolina,  but  I 
think  principally  because  I  am  a  teacher. 
I  expressed  regret  that  his  World's  Work 
had  printed  a  wail  by  a  woman  teacher  call¬ 
ing  us  ‘social  outcasts’  and  featuring  other 
negatives  of  a  poor  neurasthenic  lady  whose 
cleverness  as  a  writer  was  spoiled  by  her 
self-pity.  Mr.  Page  made  one  remark 
that  ought  to  be  posted  in  teachers’  rooms  in 
schools:  ‘The  most  contempt  for  teaching 
is  shown  by  teachers  themselves.’ 

“The  Hendrick- Lyman  book  is  history, 
portraiture,  and  philosophy  set  forth  with 
distinct  charm.  Page’s  literary  character¬ 
istics,  his  ideas  of  editing,  his  political 
sagacity,  his  intense  faith  in  American 
character,  are  wonderfully  inspiring  as  set 
forth  here.  His  humour,  his  patience,  his 
unfailing  courtesy,  his  personal  democracy, 
and  the  sadness  of  his  sacrifice  of  health  and 


life  for  his  country  appear  without  any 
pushing  into  prominence  by  the  two  editors. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  fear  on  their  part 
that  they  may  not  make  their  moral  evident. 
The  book  is  a  narrative,  not  a  sermon.  It 
is  lively,  quick-moving,  sparkling,  simple, 
natural,  satisfying.  ‘No  man  without 
humor  can  be  a  gentleman’  was  one  of 
Mr.  Page’s  declarations.  He  said,  too  ‘No 
man  of  my  acquaintance  can  write  ac¬ 
ceptably  without  perfecting  his  style.  It’s 
the  gist  of  good  writing;  style  is  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  art.  Group  your  ideas;  arrange 
them  in  climax.  Throw  out  superfluity. 
Go  over  your  work,  put  in  concrete 
illustrations.  Then  go  over  it  for  the 
words.  Choose  the  permanent  stable  parts 
of  our  language.  Don’t  fall  merely  into 
current  phrases.  If  you  have  a  long  word, 
see  whether  a  short  native  one  can  be  found 
instead.  Avoid  a  Latin  vocabulary.  Wash¬ 
ington  is  dull  in  spite  of  his  good  Sense. 
Lincoln,  with  his  Anglo-Saxon  is  always 
interesting  and  convincing.  You’ll  get  a 
good  style  if  you  practise  it.’ 

“Mr.  Page’s  scholarship  especially  en- 
endeared  him  to  his  English  friends.  He 
preached  democracy  with  the  fervor  of  a 
Western  pioneer;  he  never  hesitated  to  do  it 
at  London  dinner  tables,  but  he  phrased 
his  creed  in  language  so  well  chosen  and 
illuminated  his  talk  with  illustrations  and 
philosophy  gleaned  from  such  extensive 
reading  that  he  charmed  people  of  breeding. 
One  Englishman  remarked:  ‘There’s  a  man 
that  can  be  a  democrat  and  a  gentleman  in 
one.’  One  often  hears  that  letter-writing 
has  become  a  lost  art.  These  Page  letters 
sparkle  with  humor,  glow  with  earnestness, 
and  Illuminate  with  clairvoyant  sagacity 
some  of  the  most  critical  situations  in  our 
recent  history.  It  is  refreshing  to  read 
his  homely  analysis  of  pompous  incapacity. 
‘The  more  at  close  range  I  see  these  great 
statesmen  work,  the  more  I  admire  our 
Long  Island  farmers.  The  sheer  stupidities 
of  governments  are  amazing!  I  wouldn’t  be 
a  go^'ernment  for  anj'  earthly  consideration. 
I’d  rather  be  a  brindled  dog  and  trot  under 
the  wagon.’ 
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‘“Character  of  course,  the  English  have, 
immense  character,  colossal  character.  But 
they  have  not  the  dimmest  conception  of 
what  we  mean  by  a  fair  chance  for  every 
human  being.  In  a  thousand  years  they 
may  learn  it  from  us.  On  the  continent,  ex¬ 
cept  in  France  and  in  the  little  nations, 
society  is  simply  rotten.  The  idea  that 
Europe  is  the  home  of  civilization  is  non¬ 
sense.  It’s  a  periodical  slaughter  pen  with 
all  the  vices  that  this  implies.  I’d  as  lief 
live  in  the  stockyards.  There  they  kill 
pigs;  here  they  kill  men.  Our  form  of 
government  and  scheme  of  society — God 
knows  they  need  improving — are  immeas¬ 
urably  superior  to  anything  on  this  side 
of  the  world.  Europe  is,  much  of  it,  un¬ 
civilized,  held  back  by  inertia.  The  caste 
system  is  as  cruel  as  war  itself.  The  masses 
are  driven  cattle — driven  into  wars.  In 
all  the  humanities  we  are  a  thousand  years 
ahead  of  any  people  here;  so,  also,  in  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  in  its 
versatilities,  and  in  its  enjoyments.’ 

“This  gives  you  an  idea  of  this  picture 
of  a  remarkable  American  who  was  selected 
for  our  highest  diplomatic  post,  whose 
difficulties  were  resolved  by  him  with 
monumental  patience  and  phenomenal  skill, 
whose  life  he  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  dut}'^, 
and  whose  chronicles  now  available  in  this 
book  are  of  the  sort  needed  and  likely  to  be 
read  by  our  boys  and  girls  everywhere.” 

Chemistry  for  Character.  Science  for  Ser¬ 
vice. — Luther  the  Literary,  our  teacher  of 
English,  was  the  next  contributor.  “I 
don’t  know,”  he  said,  “why  the  Factotum 
gave  me  this  book;^  but  I  am  glad  he  did. 
The  spreading  doctrine  that  all  American 
public-school  teaching  should  be  aimed  at 
developing  Americans  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  us,  not  for  oneself  has  inspired  these 
two  young  men.  We  used  to  work  as  though 
this  duty  belonged  only  to  the  civics  teacher. 
Brownell,  who  is  professor  of  the  technic  of 
science  teaching,  University  of  Nebraska, 
and  Wade,  who  heads  the  Chemistry  De- 

‘Th«  Teaching  of  Science,  and  the  Science  Teacher. — By 
Hbrbbkt  Brownbll  and  Frank  B.  Wadb.  The  Century  Company, 
New  York,  332  pp.  $2.00. 


partment  in  the  Shortridge  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  make  here  a  special  effort  to 
remind  us  that  the  science  teaching  of  the 
public  schools  must  have  the  betterment 
of  community  life  as  the  predominant  pur¬ 
pose.  We  are  criticised  adversely,  they  say, 
because  we  are  less  imbued  with  the  com¬ 
munity  spirit  than  are  the  other  professions: 
ministry,  law,  medicine.  Uncertainty  of 
tenure  is  one  reason;  we  are  driven  from 
town  to  town  by  the  baneful  itching  of  school 
boards  to  make  changes  in  the  teaching 
force.  But,  it  is  worth  while,  it  is  argued, 
for  us  to  spend  time  and  money  getting 
ourselves  into  a  position  of  regard 
in  the  community.  Join  or  form  a  local 
science  club.  Get  in  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  men.  Get  into 
the  lodge  and  the  business  men’s  club. 
Join  with  the  public-spirited  citizens  who 
are  doing  things  for  the  town.  Impress 
upon  your  young  people  that  the  town  is 
paying  for  their  education  and  is  entitled  to 
returns,  now,  not  in  some  distant  future. 
Take  them  to  the  municipal  plants  and  to 
the  local  industrial  works.  Local  scientific 
problems  can  be  solved  in  the  school  labo¬ 
ratory.  It  is  inspiring  to  read  in  this  book 
the  call  to  make  the  study  of  science  a 
developer  of  productive  conduct  and  char¬ 
acter.  Manhood  and  womanhood  devoted  to 
the  general  welfare  is  stressed  here  as  the 
big  purpose  of  American  schools.  How 
science  functions  in  this  direction  is  definitely 
shown.  A  thorough  and  perfectly-working 
school  system,  the  authors  say,  can  be  run 
with  such  a  disregard  of  public  duty  as  to 
develop  conceited  and  selfish  personalities 
and  so  as  to  be  an  immoral  menace  to 
the  public  good.  The  success  of  a  science 
teacher  is  measurable  by  the  kind  of  men 
and  women  developed  under  his  instruction. 
He  is  a  potential  force  for  nobility.  Doesn’t 
this  make  your  heart  beat  with  satisfaction  ? 
Isn’t  it  fine  to  note  in  all  the  book  reviews 
our  Bibliologoi  have  offered  here  this 
awakened  appreciation  of  the  civic  and 
moral  possibilities  of  the  standard  courses 
in  the  school?  Messrs.  Brownell  and  Wade 
offer  convincing  chapters  on  this  obligation 
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of  science  teachers  and  then  proceed  in 
detail  to  give  a  guide  to  laboratory  exercises, 
note-book  supervision,  use  of  projects, 
management  of  study,  science-teaching  be¬ 
low  the  high  school  and  in  it,  general  science, 
sample  lessons,  and  a  tabulation  for  re¬ 
cording  the  growth  of  character  for  which 
a  science  teacher  is  responsible.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  of  that?  Isn’t  that 
getting  down  to  hard  pan?  It  shows  that 
the  authors  mean  business.  I  am  not  a 
science  teacher  but  I  have  learned  so  much 
directly  applicable  to  my  specialty  that 
I  am  obligated  to  Brownell  and  Wade  for 
a  good  lesson  in  psychology  humanly  applied 
and  to  Papa  Rose  for  introducing  them  to 


me.  While  the  book  purports  to  be  written 
for  science  teachers,  if  I  were  the  publishers 
of  it  I  would  advertise  it  also  for  all  prin¬ 
cipals  of  schools,  for  it  gives  a  supervisor  of 
instruction  a  standard  to  which  this  branch 
of  study  should  be  brought  in  every  insti¬ 
tution  receiving  public  funds.” 


The  books  passed  out  for  this  month’s 
conversation  were  now  exhausted.  To  con¬ 
tinue  these  minutes  would  require  an  as  yet 
undiscovered  ability  to  translate  into  words, 
the  green-and-white  sandwiches,  the  aerated 
grape  juice,  and  the  scintillating  ginger  ale 
that  followed. 


THE  AIM  OF  EDUCATION 

Books,  says  the  student. 

Knowledge,  the  scholar. 

Character,  says  the  preacher, 

Truth,  the  philosopher. 

Beauty,  says  the  artist. 

Happiness,  the  Epicurean. 

Self-control,  says  the  Stoic, 

Self-denial,  the  Christian. 

Loyalty,  says  the  ruler. 

Patriotism,  the  patriot. 

Wisdom,  says  the  old  man, 

Achievement,  the  youth. 

Courage,  says  the  soldier. 

Success,  the  merchant. 

Wealth,  says  the  banker. 

Vision,  the  dreamer. 

Play,  says  the  child. 

Love,  the  maiden. 

Friendship,  says  the  comrade, 

Personality,  the  teacher. 

Health,  says  the  physician. 

Growth,  the  biologist. 

Unfoldment,  says  the  psychologist, 

Adjustment,  the  sociologist. 

All  these  and  more  says  the  true  Educator. 

— Dr.  M.  M.  Parks,  in  Brooklyn  Teachers  Association  Year  Book 


L 


'‘'’Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened.” 


©  Harris  and  Ewing 


■and  these  stones  shall  be  as  a  memorial  forever. 


a  man  without  a  precedent  senty  it  would  seem,  to  do  his  work  and  perish,  too. 


“/  can  only  say  that  I  view  education  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  subject  which  we  as  a  people  can  be  engaged  in.” 


